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“BLUE AND GOLD TOURS 
TO 
SOUTH AFRICA. 


The South African Railways, in association with the leading 
Shipping Lines on the African routes, have organised an attractive 
programme of sunshine tours to South Africa for the coming Winter. 


Sailings from British and Continental ports will be made 
at frequent intervals between 8th November, 1930, and 30th Jan- 
uary, 1931. The steamer fares, on a liberal concessionary basis 
for the return voyage of 12,000 miles, are unique in travel values. 


A comprehensive series of rail tours in South Africa has been 
arranged in conjunction with the steamship sailings, and the 
inclusive costs of the combined sea and land tours range, accord- 
ing to duration, class of accommodation, etc., from £70 to £205. 


The full descriptive programme “ Blue and Gold Tours” will 
be sent, post free, on request. Apply :— 
The Director, 
Publicity and Travel Bureau, 
South Africa House, 


Trafalgar Square, 
London, W.C. 2, 


and 


the leading Tourist and Travel Agencies. 
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W..E. HURCOMB’S | 


On one of. my pilgrimages I called at one of the ancestral 
homes of England—a veritable treasure house. There were 
Chippendalé, Adam, Sheraton,. and Hepplewhite chairs worth 
many hundreds*of pounds, and. silver from- Elizabethan times. 
The Baronet told me that it was 30 years since they were 
insured. There is no firm more up to date with current prices 
than Hurcombs. 
of their possessions made years ago that it would be wise to 
enlist my services to go from room to room with the existing 
inventory and mark in red ink the present-day values. The 
3aronet has since decided to take my advice. My endorsement 
at the end would be accepted by any insurance society. My 
qualifications to carry out the work may be jucged by the fact 
that when a Duke passed away 13 years ago | valued the contents 
of the Castle and the town house for 
estate duty, exemption, and insurance. 










The owner of four chairs (oie illus- 
trated) was amazed when he saw that 
I had put the value in an insurance 
inventory at £400. He thereupon 
decided to Iet me sell, to see it my 
insurance value was justified. I was 
also amazed when they (lot 193) 
realised £360 at my sale last Monday. 


Lest you forget, buy 
the Daily Telegraph 
or Morning Post any 
Saturday, The Times 
any Tuesday, or Truth 
any Wednesday, and 
read more about my 
activities. 

Those who have faith 
in the old and well- 
known firm of Hur- 
combs, Piccadilly, W. 1 
(entrance 1 Dover St.), 
*Phone: Gerr. 5971—4, 
know that they always 
get a square deal. 


TRUE STORIES 
ST. ANDREW’S HOSPITAL 


FOR MENTAL DISORDERS, 


NORTHAMPTON. 


FOR THE UPPER AND 
MIDDLE CLASSES ONLY, 








Presipent—THE Most Hon, THe 


MARQUESS OF EXETER, C.M.G., A.D.C. 





Medical Superintendent: Daniet. F. Rasnaut, M.A., M.D. 


THIS Registered Hospital is situated in 120 acres of park and 
pleasure grounds. Voluntary Boarders, persons suffering from incipient 
nervous and mental disorders, as well as certified patients of both sexes, 
are received for treatment. Careful clinical, bio-chemical, bacterio- 
logical and pathological examinations. rivate rooms with special 
nurses, male or female, in the Hospital or in one of the numerous 
villas in the grounds of the various branches can be provided. 


WANTAGE HOUSE. 


This is a Reception Hospital, in detached grounds with a separate 
entrance, to which patients and voluntary boarders can be admitted. 
It is equipped with all the apparatus for the most modern treatment 
of Mental and Nervous Disorders. It contains special departments 
for hydrotherapy by various methods, including Turkish and Russian 
baths, the prolonged immersion bath, Vichy Douche, Scotch Douche, 
Electrical baths, Plombiéres treatment, etc. There is an Operating 
Theatre, a Dental Surgery, an X-ray Roorn, an Ultra-Violet Apparatus, 
and a Department for Diathermy and High-Frequency treatment. It 
also contains Laboratories for bio-chemical, bacteriological, and 
pathological research. 


MOULTON PARK. 


Two miles from the Main Hospital there are several branch estab- 
lishments and villas situated in a park and farm of 650 acres. Milk, 
meat, fruit and vegetables are supplied to the Hospital from.the farm, 
gardens and orchards of Moulton Park. Occupation therapy is a 
feature of this branch, and patients are given every facility for 
occupying themselves in farming, gardening, and fruit growing. 


. BRYN-Y-NEUADD HALL. 


The Seaside house of St. Andrew's Hospital is beautifully situated 
in a Park of 330 acres, at Llan‘airfechan, amidst_the finest scenery in 
North Wales. On the North-West side of the Estate a mile of sea- 
coast forms the boundary. Voluntary Boarders or Patients may visit 
this branch for a short seaside change or for longer periods. The 
Hospital has its own private bathing house on the seashore. There is 
trout-fishing in the park. 





At all the branches of the Hospital there are cricket grounds, foot- 
ball and hockey grounds, lawn tennis courts (grass and hard court), 
croquet grounds, golf courses and bowling greens. Ladies and gentle- 
men have their own gardens, and facilities are provided for handicrafts, 
such as carpentry, etc. 

For terms and further particulars apply to the Medical Superintendent 
(Telephone: No. 56 Northampton), who can be seen in London by 
appointment. 


Might I suggest to those who have inventories 











_ how romantic and attractive it all sounds! 





GIPSIES 


The open air, the open road, “ the wind on the heath,” 
But the 
gipsy life has other sides than these, as George Borrow 
So for these wandering folk he put St. 
The 


Bible Society published his version almost a century ago. 


well knew. 
Luke’s Gospel into Gitano, their speech in Spain. 


In 1912 two more Gipsy dialects, Bulgarian and South 
German, each received a Portion of the Bible for the 
This year the Gospel of St. John has been 
translated by a gipsy into a fourth Romany dialect, and 
published by the Bible Society for the Gipsies of North 


They now can read in their own tongue the 


first time. 


Germany. 
wonderful words of St. John iii, 16:— 


** Gade gamellas o Del i Luma, hod beske tschatsche 
Schawes dass, hod ssa, sso badschan bre les, de na 


chasseiwen hamen mindig o eregescho Draio d’avel le.” 


So the Bible Society goes on its way giving the Good 
News “* to every man in his own language.” 


Gifts will be gratefully received and acknowledged by the 


Secretaries, 


BRITISH & FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY 
146 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 4. 

















SEPTEMBER. 


“To bend with apples the moss’d coltage-trecs, 
And fill all fruit with ripencss to the core.” 
KEATS. 


Yearly in September the fields and orchards we 
have been tending yield up their harvests. 
Then with well-filled storehouses we face the 
winter serenely. 


September, when we reap what we have sown, 
comes in our lives as in the calendar. It behoves 
us, then, in our youth to ensure that the store- 
house shall be filled against old age. There is 
no better or surer way of doing this than by a 
policy in the Standard. 


The combination of the Standard’s moderate 
premiums and high compound bonuses makes 
its endowment assurances higher-yielding invest- 
ments than most gilt-edged securities, and they 
‘provide valuable life cover in addition. 


Write to-day for leafiet “* A.C.2." ‘‘ Which is the 
Beiter 2” 


he STANDARD LIF 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 


ESTABL:SHED DUBLIN 
1825 59 DAWSON STREET 









LONDON 
46 QUEEN VICTORIA ST.tc4 
{Sa PALL MALL sw. 


HEAD OFFICE - 3 GEORCE STREET S 
EDINBURGH 
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AN IMPRESSION by 
JOHN CAMPBELL 


| Woman at the Wheel 


Does Fashion lead 
Woman, or Womanlead 
Fashion? ...The fashion 
all women follow is 
Pratts High Test. 


No dearer than 
ordinary petrol 





PRATTS MOTOR OIL “STOPS THE BEARINGS WEARING” 
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ROBIN HOOD 
“ROYAL” BOILERS 


are suitable for fixing in scullery 

or kitchen, and will give warmth 

in every room when used in 

conjunction with “ROYAL” 
Radiators. 


Through all Heating Engineers. 
The Beeston Boiler Co., Ltd., 


‘\ Beeston, Notts. ( 


Write for Booklet. 
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Everyone is reading 


ENGAL 
LANCER 


by F. Yeats-Brown. 9/- 


“An enchanting book”—L. P. Hartley (Illustrated London News) 











“T have twisted and turned phrases for the last hour in a vain attempt to 
convey its curious interest and charm’”—Clemence Dane (Bystander) 


“One of the most remarkable books of 1930”—British Weekly 
“A remarkable book—something quite out of the ordinary’—London Mercury 


“This book has already been very highly praised, but I think not too highly’— 
Frank Swinnerton (Evening News) 


“Tt does for autobiography something of what Mr. Lytton Strachey did for 
biography’—Manchester Guardian 


“One of the most stimulating and astonishing books of recent years’—Gerald 
Gould (Daily Herald) 


“Extraordinarily exciting and illuminating”—Daily Mail 


“So racy, so breathlessly rapid, so straight and simple in its English... He 
was born to write!”’—¥. C’. Squire (Observer) 


“T have read several books on India, but none from which I have carried away 
so rich a glimpse as this’—Osbert Burdett (Saturday Review) 


“The only book [chosen by ‘The Book Society] of which we have not had any 
adverse criticism’”—Book Society News 


“The bookseller’s ‘ ray of sunshine ’ in these dismal days of trade depression” 
—Newsagent and Booksellers Review 


BENGAL 
LANCER 


21st thousand 
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News of the Week 


The Trades Union Congress 
d* Monday the Trades Union Congress opened at 

Nottingham and Mr. John Beard delivered his 
Presidential Address, which we have discussed in our 
first leading article. On Tuesday the Congress made 
history by adopting the memorandum of the General 
Council on Economic Groups and Imperial Trade 
Development. Various interpretations have been placed 
upon the memorandum, which has long been public 
property and which, designedly or not, lends itself to 
this variety ; but it is obvious that the adoption of the 
memorandum definitely puts the Trade Unions in the 
position of repudiating any Free Trade test of political 
orthodoxy. The only Party in which Free Trade 
remains a touchstone is the Liberal Party. The sever- 
ance of Trade Unionism from a faith which till recently 
was supposed to belong to it normally or characteristically 
is aot, after all, surprising. It had long been foreseen. 
When a man protects his labour, it is not a long 
journey in logic before he insists upon protecting the 
products of his labour, 

* * * * 








This is the point which Trade Unionism has reached, 


though it would be quite wrong to say that it has com- 
mitted itself to tariffs as the only means of Protection. 
The writers of the memorandum seem rather to look 
forward to a time when trade will be regulated not only 
nationally but internationally in such a way that tariffs 
will become meaningless. Meanwhile they are ready to 
consider an Imperial economic bloc, inevitably fortified 
by tariffs, as the first necessary step. Not being pure 
Protectionists, they willingly admit that economic blocs 
surrounded by tariff walls are in principle a retrogressive 
conception, but they argue that there is a case for 
drawing back to leap better. Their argument is, in 
other words, that the organization of the world into 
two or three economic units will make easier the final 
victory for the free world-wide interchange of goods 
when tariff barriers will crumble into ruin. 
* * * * 

Mr. E. Bevin moved the adoption of the memorandum 
and declared that it was desirable “to develop ”’—a 
comprehensive word which we shall all accept—such 
economic relations between the constituent parties of 
the British Commonwealth as would be to the advantage 
ofall. This policy, he said, while assuring Great Britain 
of raw materials and expanding markets, would not 
interfere in the slightest degree with the policy of world 
federation through the League of Nations or with any 
other international aspiration. The only difference 
would be that the British Commonwealth could negotiate 
as a single nation. Mr. Bevin was careful to keep in 
touch with his past, and explained that he was not an 
Imperialist and did not approve of a fiscal policy based 
on “a general tariff.’ Ile held that a so-called “ Free 
Trade Empire” based upon tariff arrangements was a 
crazy idea. On the other hand, he described an unwaver- 
ing attachment to Free Trade as inconsistent with 


Socialism. In brief, he advocated the “ regulation ” of 
trade—a word which may cover many sins or many 


virtues. 
* * * 


“ese 


It seems that ‘“ regulation”? is to become the com- 
forting phrase of Labour. Regulation which will inci- 
dentally admit tariffs but will depend upon several 
other methods of cohesion clearly postulates some sort 
of permanent council or staff. This has been provided 
for in the memorandum and we hope that the Imperial 
Conference will tackle the question. A Permanent 
Secretariat with its necessary branches is indispensable. 
There is evidently a long road to travel before the 
industrial organization of the Empire can be complete. 
The Dominions have as yet shown no sign of being willing 
to remove, though they may reduce, the anti-British 
tariffs which protect their infant industries. In our 
judgment, however, it would be blameworthy in anyone 
to cling so uncompromisingly to Protection on the one 
side or to Free Trade on the other as to condemn any 
scheme which embodied a general Imperial agreement. 
Agreement between Great Britain and all the Dominions 
upon any policy of trade development, organization, 
concentration, or regulation—call it what you please— 
would be in itself a tremendous fact and a powerful 
tonic. We are content to wait for the Imperial 
Conference, though those whose first. inclination is, like 
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ours, towards Free Trade will, of course, do what they 
can to prevent tariffs being unnecessarily applied. On 
a card vote the memorandum was adopted by 1,878,000 
votes to 1,401,000. 
x * * * 

The Bromley By-Election 

The Bromley electors voted on Tuesday and the result 
was declared on Wednesday :— 





Mr. E. T. Campbell (U.)  .. ee oe ee 12,782 
Mr. W. G. Fordham (L.) . nad co” BLT 
Mr. V. C. Redwood (United Empire) ee -- 9,483 
Mr. A. E. Ashworth (Lab.) ‘ ae oe 5,942 

Unionist majority .. oe e» 1,606 

The figures at the last election were :— 

Lieut.-Col. C. James (U.) os ae «- 25,449 
Mr. W. G. Fordham (L.) .. i> ae e- 18,372 
Mr. A. E. Ashworth (Lab.) oe oe -- 10,105 

Unionist majority .. oe oo 7,077 

* * * * 


Mr. Redwood’s capture of more than 9,000 votes was 
a remarkable performance. He came into the constituency 
as a stranger at short notice and had no organization 
except what could be improvised in a few days. The 
demand for a new Imperial trade policy is plainly very 
strong. It is for those who understand the danger of 
basing policy on a mere desire for change—a desire fed 
by the present industrial distress—to see that the new 
inevitable development shall be saved from hysterical 
rashness. 


* x * * 
The Lena Goldfields Arbitration 
The Lena Goldfields Arbitration has ended in an 


award of nearly £13.000,000 in favour of the Company 
against the Soviet Government. The facts laid before 
the Court were startling. It was most unfortunate 
that the Soviet was not represented, but that was the 
Soviet’s own fault. As it was, Sir Leslie Scott, who 
represented the Company, did all he could, in accordance 
with the best traditions of what a judicial inquiry should 
be, to say what was possible in the interests of the 
absentee. The concessions to the Company were made 
in 1925 when the New Economic Policy was in being. 
That great realist, Lenin, recognizing the intolerable 
backwardness of Communistie industry had hit upon 
the device of calling in Capitalism though Communism 
remained nominally supreme. The concessions were of 
enormous value. The Company would have had at its 
disposal 30 per cent. of the production of gold; half 
of the production of lead, copper and zine; and 80 per 
cent. of the production of silver. 
* * * * 

The Company undertook to spend nearly 2} million 
pounds on development within seven years, but up to 
the time when the working of the concessions became 
impossible last year the company had already spent 
much more. The reason for a change in the attitude 
of the Soviet towards the Company was that the New 
Economic Policy had been scrapped in favour of the 
Five Year Pian. The Company had been promised 
originally that it should be free to trade as it liked ; 
that it should not be prejudiced in any way because it 
was Capitalistic ; that it should be immune from the 
interference of trade unions ; that it should be protected 
by the pclice, and so on. Undoubtedly if these promises 
had been kept the Company wonld now be in a fair way 
to make vast profits. But the authors of the Five 
Year Plan were evidently determined to make life 
impossible for the Company. 

* * # 

The Company under the Tive 
to deal only with the Soviet. 
its own prices. 


ce Year Plan was allowed 
And the Soviet fixed 


Anyone who tried to buy privately 


ana 


from the Company was threatened with death. Much 
of the property of the Company was stolen, and the 
Company could get no redress. In the end members 
of the Company’s staff were arrested and tried on the 
charge of being revolutionaries. The Company had 
wisely taken the precaution of getting inserted in jts 
agreement with the Sovict a provision that disputes 
should be submitted to a Court of Arbitration, consisting 
of three members, one representing the Soviet, one the 
Company, and one being a “ super-arbitrator.” The 
Court was appointed on the Company’s demand, but 
at the last moment the Soviet refused to be represented 
on the ground that the Company had itself abandoned 
the Concessions. All that the Company had done was 
to refuse any longer to spend money as its work had 
been made impossible or profitless. We hope, without 
feeling that it is justifiable to hope, that the Company 
and its shareholders will get their money. A more 
serious matter than individual hardship, however, is 
the bleak outlook for trade with Russia. We have 
earnestly hoped that this country might find new markets 
in Russia and that trade would gradually lessen the 
political tension, but it would be foolish to deny that 


the Lena case has frightened industrial pioneers. 
* * * * 


India 

The latest outburst of terrorism in Bengal has been 
very serious. On Friday, August 29th, Mr. F. J. 
Lowman, Inspector General of Police for Bengal, and 
Mr. Eric Hodson, Superintendent of Police at Dacca, 
were shot outside the Mitford Hospital at Dacca. Mr, 
Lowman afterwards died, but it is hoped that Mr. Hodson 
will recover. The assassin is thought to be a Bengali 
student—at all events he escaped into the local students’ 
hostel. When the hostel was searched, however, he could 
not be found. At a meeting attended by men of all 
races at the Caleutta Town Hall on the same day, 
unanimous resolutions were passed congratulating Sir 
Charles Tegart, the Police Commissioner, on his recent 
escape from assassination and condemning terrorism, 
A former Hindu Minister and a former Moslem Minister 
both declared that violence was bound to retard the 
constitutional advance of India. On Monday there were 
strong rumours that the peace conversations which Sir 
Tej Bahadur Sapru and Mr. Jayakar have been conducting 
with the Pandits Motilal and Jawaharlal Nehru and Mr, 
Gandhi had broken down, but the latest information, 
when we write, is that there is no breakdown, though 


not much hope. 
* * . 


The Struggle in China 

Although the northern generals in China have not been 
able to make any progress against the Nanking forces, 
if indeed they have not lost ground, a new Government 
has been set up in Peking in opposition to the National 
Government of Nanking. The Peking correspondent 
of the Times says that much depends upon the attitude 
of Chang Hsueh-liang, the Governor of Manchuria who 
became ruler when his famous father, Chang Tso-lin, 
was assassinated. At present Chang Hsueh-liang is 
far from enthusiastic. The Mukden correspondent of 
the Times reports that he told the delegates who invited 
him to join the Peking group that the formation of the 
new Government was their business and that as an oflicial 
connected with Nanking he could say nothing. He 
went on to express his longing for peace and announced 
that there was to be a meeting of the Manchurian leaders 
to consider their attitude towards the civil war. 

x * * * 

If a deal with Nanking were the only thing necessary 

there might well be an arrangement, but the real mischief 
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is that where there is not civil war between the official 
armies there is an absence of authority and a riot of 
pillage and murder by bandits, The Peking correspondent 
of the Manchester Guardian says that the internal problems 
of China grow more staggering every day. Without 
huge expenditure the swollen armies cannot be absorbed 
jnto the nation’s economic life; but the country is 
bankrupt, Every source of revenue is pledged. He is 
afraid that the situation will become even worse before 


it can become better. 
* * * x 


Mr. W. R. Hearst’s Expulsion from France 

Mr. William Randolph Hearst, the well-known American 
newspaper proprietor, was deported from France on 
Monday. The French Prime Minister’s Office stated 
that Mr. Hearst’s expulsion was due to his responsibility 
for the theft and publication of a secret document about 
the Anglo-French Naval Compromise. The Paris corres- 
pondent of the Times says, however, that the French 
Government were also influenced by the recent publication 
in the Hearst newspapers of articles demanding the 
revision of the Peace Treaties. This second reason, 
if it exists, is much less defensible than the first. 
Mr. Hearst, who is now in London, has been an inter- 
national mischief-maker on many occasions, and one 
never knows what he will do next, as he changes from 
abuse to almost affectionate offers of friendship with 
miraculous suddenness. It is fair to say, however, that 
his comments on his deportation from France are marked 
by restraint and humour. “TI told them that I did not 
want to endanger the great French nation ; that America 
had saved it during the War, and that I would save it again 
by leaving.”” Perhaps Mr. Hearst remembered the remark 
invented by Mark Twain for the French duellist, “I 
die that France may live.” 

* * 

A Repiy to the Bankers’ Manifesto 

When the “* Bankers’ Manifesto ” in favour of Protec- 
tion was issued we expressed the hope that the opponents 
of Protection would organize a similar demonstration. 
They have done so. Their declaration, published on 
Monday, over an imposing list of signatures, reasserts the 
principles that even unilateral Free Trade is better than 
| Protection, and that a duty on imports is a hindrance 
}to exports. It points out that the Dominions are not 
ready for any Customs union which would materially 
help this country. The names of Sir Charles Addis, Mr. 
Henry Bell and many others prove that Free Trade is 
not incompatible with the progressive spirit and with 
brilliant success in practical affairs. The manifesto 
deserves careful reading. 

* * * * 

The Coal Industry in 1929 

The review by the Secretary for Mines of the Coal 
Industry in 1929 shows an improvement of 20} million 
tons production over 1928. About half this increase, 
moreover, Was in exports, a particularly encouraging 
fact. Unfortunately, since 1929 there have been signs of 
a decline, hardly avoidable in the present industrial 
stagnation ; but there is ground for hope that, with the 
reorganization now in hand Great Britain will again 
be able to take her fair share in any increase of the world’s 
coal consumption. 


* BS 


* * * 


The Forth to Clyde Canal 

The Committee appointed by the Minister of Transport 
to consider a Forth to Clyde Canal has reported unfavour- 
ably. Apparently the advocates of the canal could hold 
out no prospects of its paying, and as most of the Scottish 
witnesses were of this opinion it seems that Sir Ian 
Hamilton is mistaken in saying, as he did in a letter to 


the Times of Monday, that the Committee’s decision will 
act as a “‘corpse-reviver’’ upon the Scottish Nationalist 


movement. 
* ~ x * 


The French Flyers 

Captain Costes and M. Bellonte, in making the first 
direct flight from Europe to New York, have won a 
long coveted honour. Aeroplanes have previously crossed 
the Atlantic from East to West, in spite of the prevalent 
westerly winds, but have always been obliged to land 
almost at the nearest point, further north than New 
York. The Frenchmen also took the shortest route, 
but were able to continue over Halifax and to land at 
Curtiss Island, New York, on Tuesday morning. It 
was a great achievement. 

a * * * 
The Fate of Andrée 

The bare facts about the discovery of the remains 
of the Andrée Polar Expedition by balloon in 1897, 
which were made known last week, have this week been 
greatly amplified. An exceptionally moving narrative 
by Dr. Gunnar Horn, the leader of a Norwegian scientific 
party of explorers, has been published in the Times 
and the Manchester Guardian. It was thought at first 
that the bodies of both Andrée’s companions, as well 
as of Andrée himself, had been found in White Island, 
but since the bodies were brought to Norway it has been 
ascertained that the bones which were supposed to be 
those of one of the men were the bones of some animal. It 
is now possible to see fairly clearly what happened in 
that most mysterious of Polar expeditions which started 
thirty-three years ago. 

* * * * 

According to evidence mentioned in the Times, Andrée 
became convinced shortly before starting in the balloon 
that he could not succeed, but, gallant man that he was, 
he felt that as the arrangements had been completed 
and he was responsible for them he could not withdraw. 
His balloon had rudimentary wings for steering, but these 
could not in any case have done more than very slightly 
deflect the balloon from the direction in which the wind 
was blowing. The balloca came down at 83.North 
and Andrée and Strindberg must have struggled over 
terribly difficult ice for between 200 and 300 miles 
to White Island. It is not yet known where Franckel, 
the missing member of the expedition, disappeared, but 
Andrée’s log, which has been recovered in good condition, 
will probably reveal this. 

* * * 

The fate of Andrée might never have been revealed 
if there had not been an exceptionally warm summer 
on White Island. There was much less snow than usual 
and the Norwegian explorers saw part of a boat and 
human bodies protruding from the snow. These things had 
probably been covered for years. All the equipment, 
including the canvas boat, was, of course, of that slender 
kind suitable for being carried in a balloon. It is amazing 
that Andrée and his companion were able to make so 
long a journey. As the Times says, in spite of the pre- 
monition of failure the reckless scheme was not so far 
from success after all. If only the condition of the ice 
had been better the explorers might well have got through 
to some place where they could have “lived on the 
country ” till rescue came. 

* * +k * 

Bank Rate, 3 per cent., changed from 3} per cent. on 
May Ist, 1930. War Loan (5 per cent.) was on Wednesday 
10313; on Wednesday week, 103]; a year ago, 1002; 
Funding Loan (4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 921; on 
Wednesday week, 92; a yiar ago, 84}. Conversion Loan 
(33 per cent.) was on Wednesiay 78; on Wednesday week, 
783 x.d.; a year ago, 723 x.d. 
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The Trades Union Congress 


FYNHE apologia for the Government contained in the 

Presidential Address at the Trades Union Congress 
was least of all apologetic. It fairly carried the war 
into the camp of the rebels. There has been no firmer 
or more positive declaration of the “ inevitability of 
gradualness.” Mr. Beard’s Address may be looked back 
to some day as marking the turning point in the history 
of British Labour. 

Mr. Beard ridiculed the idea of “ Socialism in our 
time ” and set up as a much more beneficial doctrine 
(at all events for this generation) the principle of 
co-operation between the partners in industry, employer 
and employed, who must prosper or fail together. The 
influence of the conversations which took place between 
Lord Melchett’s Committee and the General Council of 
the Trades Union Congress was here distinctly traceable. 

All this was startlingly different from the atmosphere 
of the Trades Union Congress a few years ago when 
class-warfare was still in favour. It would greatly have 
helped towards the elucidation of Trade Union thought 
if the Congress could have settled down to a debate on 
the Presidential Address ; but, of course, procedure at 
the Congress has always been kept on other lines. The 
Congress is the field-day, or perhaps we should say the 
field-week, of the unions which compose it. The unions 
come with their individual resolutions in their hands 
like parishioners bringing offerings to a Harvest Festival. 
There is no control over these resolutions and they have 
to be discussed so far as time allows. It is true that 
there may be the beginnings of a departure from this 
practice through the necessity which has already appeared 
of giving a considerable amount of time to the discussion 
of subjects which the General Council of the Congress 
had been instructed to investigate. Thus, apart from 
the discussions on unemployment which were inevitable, 
it was known a long time in advance that there must be 
discussions on the recommendations of the General 
Council on Imperial trade, and Family Allowances. 

The thoughts of the Left Wing are perhaps best 
represented by the resolution of the Boilermakers—-whose 
union seems generally ready to blow up with indignation 
—demanding that the Government shall find employ- 
ment at Trade Union rates for every man at present 
unemployed. This senseless resolution was accepted 
as a matter of routine with very little discussion, though 
it flatly contradicted the whole sense of the General 
Council’s new economic convictions. It has already 
been proved only too plainly to most Trade Unionists 
that there is no such thing as a bottomless financial 
well for wages which can be drawn upon for ever. What- 
ever approach is made by the responsible leaders of 
Labour now to any problem of industrial economics 
the discovery is invariably made, and generally acknow- 
ledged, that expenditure on one thing means less_ to 
spend on something else. 

There is a very good illustration of this in the inquiries 
which the economists of the General Council have made 
into Family Allowances. They have come to the 
conclusion that cash payments to mothers for their babies 
would probably affect the rate of wages and that, on the 
whole, it would be wiser for the Government to spend 
what money there is on the existing Social Services. 
No sooner, however, has this thought been framed than 
it is suggested—as was done at the Congress on Monday 
—that the Social Services themselves are almost as likely 
as Family Allowances to affect wage rates. No doubt 
the Executive of the Labour Party would like to put 
Family Allowances into its next programme. They look 





very attractive. But the General Council of the Trades 
Union Congress has decided against them, and it js 
seldom indeed that any item can be written into the 
political programme of the Labour Party without the 
sanction of the unions speaking through their Congress, 

The name of Mr. John Beard is probably new to most 
people outside the Congress. He has been a member of 
the General Council. for some years, but he has heen 
lying low and presumably watching events. Now his 
turn has come to be President and the notable thing about 
the first pronouncement of importance which he makes 
to the Congress is its intense confidence. Extreme 
speeches are generally made with vehemence if only 
because the loud tone suits the aggressive policy, but here 
is a man speaking uncompromisingly in the interests of 
reason. It may be supposed that he felt pretty sure of 
the inner thoughts of his audience before he dared to be 
so moderate in unequivocal terms. And he was justified, 
There were dissentient voices, but these interjections 
did not destroy the impression that the audience in the 
bulk felt Mr. Beard’s deliberately unheroic tale to be 
the truth. They could not be expected to enjoy it, but 
they quietly accepted it. 

All the promises of 1924 about unemployment were 
looked in the face by Mr. Beard and discarded as base 
coinage. He even went so far as to say that Labour 
and the Nation, which some simple and devout Labour 
men have been accustomed to quote as old-fashioned 
Evangelicals used to quote Scripture—picking out texts 
at random as though Heaven had provided a system of 
sortes for the settlement of difficult questions in men’s 
daily lives—was no longer to be regarded as an infallible 
guide. As for ‘‘ Socialism in our time,” he thought not 
only that that was a ridiculous aim, but that, if it were 
used as a motto, it might come to be regarded as an 
** epistemological profundity ’ and do the Labour Party 
much harm. It will be seen how ardently Mr. Beard 
dissents from the catastrophic school and clings to the 
evolutionary. Personally we believe that Capitalism, 
which has existed in some form since the beginning of 
history, will remain indispensable as the only convenient 
method of producing and exchanging goods; __ but 
Mr. Beard spoke more appropriately than we could have 
hoped to do to a Trades Union Congress when he 
explained in effect that Capitalism is a going concern 
and that you cannot without disaster suddenly displace 
it, though you may be very right in wanting to displace 
it ultimately. In a happy phrase drawn from his 
experience as a transport worker, he said that the object 


‘ 


was “to repair the road without stopping the traflic.” 
The phrase “ epistemological profundity’? may not 
g J 


have helped the Congress much, and possibly we ought 
to regard its use as a little bit of intellectual bravado. 
Most of us are not ashamed of confessing that philosophy 
is beyond us, and Mr. Beard was trying the Congress 
rather high in expecting it to leap to his meaning. It is 
conceivable, however, that he threw out the phrase 
slyly for the purpose of reminding those—probably the 
majority—who would ask afterwards what on earth he 
meant, that there are many answers to the philosopher’s 
question about the nature of knowledge. Certainly 
Labour is discovering that what it thought it knew was 
not knowledge. The chief defect of Mr. Beard’s honesty 
was that he frequently seemed to be tactless. When he 
said that he was “‘ not appalled ” by the spectacle of two 
million persons unemployed, he meant, no doubt, that 
he refused to despair, but his statement was one of those 
things which might have been expressed differently. 
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As for his remarks on Protection and Free Trade, he 
probably expressed the general feeling of Labour as 
accurately as on the other matters with which he dealt. 
He held that Free Trade must not be regarded as a fetish 
and that tariffs must not be regarded as a panacea. 
The useful application of the one or the other depended 
upon circumstances and must be a matter of expediency. 
What he said may fairly be taken as an authoritative 
comment on the memorandum of the Trade Union 
economists about Imperial Trade. The general 
encouragement given by that memorandum to the idea 
of creating an Imperial bloc as distinct from the American 
bloc and the European bloc is unquestionably Protective 
in tendency, but Mr. Beard was careful to point out— 
for which some of the aforesaid economists will be grateful 


to him—that tariffs are not the only means of Protecting 
trade. ‘Trade can be protected also by what he called 
** regulation and conscious control of economic factors.” 

What did Mr. Beard mean? He seems to have had 
in mind the new policy of bulk purchase through Import 
Boards. His admission when he was talking about 
agriculture that mere cheapness of food must not be 
allowed to become a bogy frightening people away from 
the better regulation of agriculture fits in, at all events, 
with the doctrine of stabilizing prices by bulk purchase. 
We cannot go into this subject now, but we must note 
that Nature has a trick of upsetting the shrewdest 
-alculations of those who embark upon the adventure of 
controlling the supplies and the prices of primary 
produ ts. 


The B.B.C. and Sir Hamilton Harty 


YIR HAMILTON HARTY has menacingly waved his 
baton in the face of the B.B.C. He says that it is 
trying to destroy private enterprise in the provision of 
first-rate music. He plainly regards the B.B.C. as some- 
thing worse than the upas tree of the legend which 
destroved all animal life within a radius of several miles ; 
for he seriously believes that the B.B.C. is killing musical 
endeavour all over the country. Music lovers are all in 
the debt of Sir Hamilton Harty for his powers of inter- 
pretation as a conductor and for his unceasing enthusiasm 
in good musical causes, but we hope that they will agree 
with us that on this occasion he has gone badly astray and 
has, to put it bluntly, talked nonsense. 

He told the Incorporated Society of Organists last 
week that the “ amiable bandits” of Savoy Hill were 
contemplating spending more than £100,000 a year on 
assembling in London such an orchestra as would involve 
the ecmbing out of talent throughout the counties. 
“They have raided as far north as Manchester.” He 
described such a scheme as “‘ immoral and indefensible.” 
What would be the result when such an orchestra was 
at the service of the B.B.C.? Sir Hamilton declared 
that music heard by wireless never approached, and could 
never approach, anything like the faithful reproduction 
of real music. The listener, in his opinion, gets an 
idea of music which is “ entirely false and distorted and 
untrue to nature.” 

That remark about being untrue to nature is strange. 
Is music ever natural ? Is any art natural? Whistler 
once declared that nature was “ creeping up ”’ in compe- 
tition with his pictures. Surely all that art sets out to do 
is to make a comment on nature, or to produce not some- 
thing natural but something which is the equivalent of 
natural. If the drama be an art, it is a good illustration 
of what is called ‘* natural” being in essence unnatural. 
If people in a play talked naturally—talked as people 
talk at a tea party—the audience would stream out of the 
theatre from boredom. What the actor does is to express 
natural situations and emotions in a set of terms which 
suggest and correspond to nature but are actually un- 
known in ordinary human converse. The person who says 
that an actor is ‘‘ natural” has been successfully imposed 
upon—and that may be a very fortunate thing for him — 
but he does not know the first thing about the actor’s art. 

Sir Hamilton went on to admit that wireless music was 
useful in so far as it ‘ introduces ’”’ people to music. 
That, however, seems to us to be the real point, indeed, 
the only point that matters. Let it be granted that 
the listener does not hear quite the true tone of music. 
He nevertheless becomes interested. The influence of 
the B.B.C, in improving musical taste has, in our judgment 
been inealeulable. The unmusical listener who robustly 
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says that he wants “ something with a tune in it ’’—that 
is to say in most cases something with a blatant melody 
so conventional in its cadences as to be vulgar—becomes 
wearied to death of that sort of melody when he has heard 
it night after night for weeks. He can hardly cross the 
room quickly enough to switch it off. He finds that the 
only remedy for the detested tunes is the music of the 
masters. He discovers Beethoven, Mozart, Wagner. 

Sir Hamilton seems to assume that the process will end 
there—that the listener will be satisfied with good 
music imperfectly transmitted. We do not believe it. 
The appetite grows by what it feeds on. Those who are 
genuinely interested in the lovely mystery of music will 
want to enter the innermost shrine of the mystery. They 
will want to hear a good orchestra—say, Sir Hamilton’s 
Hallé Orchestra—in a concert hall. Lven those who do 
not proceed to this logical conclusion will be much better 
off than before. They will at least be enjoying good 
musie imperfectly conveyed instead of the old rampant 
tum-tum-tum. 

Sir Hamilton is further wrong, we think, in faneying 
that what he calls the “ competition ” of the B.B.C. will 
destroy aspiring efforts everywhere. It is true that the 
B.B.C. might do much harm if it succeeded in bringing 
all the most efficient musical leaders to London ;_ but the 
B.B.C. in answer to Sir Hamilton has pointed out that 
it has given a subsidy to the Hallé Concerts in Manchester, 
and has “‘ completely financed ” a four weeks’ series of 
Promenade Concerts in Manchester, Liverpool and Leeds. 
That is not surprising. It is part of the method of the 
B.B.C. to “ take you over,” as the announcers say, to 
concerts in various parts of the country. The greater 
part of the B.B.C. music does not come from the B.B.C.’s 
own ‘ studio.” It may be supposed, therefore, that the 
B.B.C. has an interest in seeing that concerts in the great 
towns, north, south, east and west, so far from becoming 
anaemic, shall be kept in good health. Even if the B.B.C. 
should centralize overmuch, would Sir Hamilton really 
say that the B.B.C.’s own orchestra was too good ? 
Would he prefer a second-rate orchestra for the B.B.C’s 
use? Or would he prefer no B.B.C. musie at all? 
Would he leave the musically uneducated without any 
** introduction ” to music ? 

Psychologically Sir Hamilton appears to be wrong 
again. The spread of a fashion, even though its most 
notable manifestations are highly centralized, depends 
upon the insidious infection of a mass feeling. Cen- 
tralization by making a fashion important and conspicuous 
may greatly help it. Fashions in dress spread from 
single spots, Paris, London, or New York. It used to be 
thought years ago that great Stores would kill small 
shops and this belief was not unlike Sir Hamilton’s belief 
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that the B.B.C.’s organization of music will annihilate 
smaller organizations. Experience has disposed of the 
belief about the upas properties of the great Stores. 
The existence of a great Store made a_ particular 
street notable as a shopping quarter and all the small 
businesses began to profit by this geographical renown. 
So far from being obliterated they found it to their 
advantage to crowd under the shadow of the great Store. 

A similar belief was that the gramophone business 
would be knocked out by wireless. Nothing of the sort 
has happened. One apparently reinforces the other. 
The B.B.C. regularly inferms us about new gramophone 
records of note, 


Maternal 


A EFTER two years of arduous and expert labour the 
4 Committee appointed by Mr. Chamberlain to 
study maternal mortality has thought fit to issue an 
Interim Report* which has already received some atten- 
tion in the daily papers. Here we can hope only to com- 
ment on a very few of its salient aspects, and more 
especially those the urgency of which has led the Com- 
mittee to publish the weighty document now before us. 

First, if we are to remove the disgrace and the disaster 
of our present high maternal mortality, we must educate 
our medical students properly. I put this first in’ the 
present article because it logically comes first. To 
establish a National Maternity Service is an excellent 
idea, but it will be futile until we have competently taught 
doctors. The root and beginning of this matter is to 
raise the teaching of obstetrics to an adequate level. As 
my readers know, I have protested for many years, here 
and elsewhere, against the wilful, persistent, and abso- 
lutely inexcusable neglect of this subject by the General 
Medical Council, which has never begun to accord to 
obstetrics and the hygiene and therapeutics of childhood 
the primary place which is their due. The true goal and 
ideal of medical science is the making and maintenance 
of fine men and women. This begins, in us the highest 
of the Mammalia, by way of the creative maternal sacrifice 
to which every man that is born of woman owes his life. 
Obstetrics is the only branch of medical practice which 
we desire to survive and flourish when the prevention of 
disease has keen achieved, as it assuredly will be in a 
very few generations. But in the medical hierarchy the 
physician, with his drugs, comes first, then the surgeon 
with his knives, and, a poor third. the obstetrician or man 
midwife. In the medical curriculum, which has long 
needed drastic and fundamental reform, vast amounts of 
time and energy are spent on mechanical memory work 
of, for instance, anatomical minutiae which even their 
teachers cannot confidently remember from week to week, 
whilst obstetrics and the study of children, the beginnings 
of everything, are neglected. As I have reiterated for 
many years, the motto of the Gencral Medical Council, 
from its formation more than seventy years ago until 
this hour, has always been women and children last. 
The present Committee “ concur with the view expressed 
by the Royal Society of Medicine in 1919 that ‘ the 
practical instruction in obstetrics leaves much to be 
desired, and in some respects merits emphatic condem- 
nation’ ”’; and they ask the General Medical Council to 
take their recommendations for reform “ into their 
early and favourable consideration.” 

There is a stock answer to the effect that there are not 
enough midwifery cases from which students may learn. 
My reply to this is that the pioneers against infant 





*Interim Report of Departmental Committee on Maternal Mortality 
and Morbidity. (H. M. Stationery Office, 1930. 2s.) 
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The more people talk about good music—and there are 
more people talking about it now than ever—the more 
good music there is likely to be. This is the psychology 
of all publicity. An attempt to warn off the B.B.C. is 
not unlike the mistake of those who from time to time 
have tried to warn off foreign conductors, composers, and 
musical performers from competing with British talent, 
As though art could have any national boundaries ; and 
as though any nation, though it may have short epochs 
of glorious irsp‘ration arising inexplicably from its own 
soil, as it were, could permanently hope to preserve its 
genius in a vacuum unaffected by the moods and experi- 
ments of others ! 


Mortality 


mortality during the present century—who have already 
saved more lives than all the rest of the profession put 
together—have succeeded in establishing ante-natal 
clinics at least in every city where a medical school exists, 
and that there is no difficulty of any kind in requiring, 
as I have demanded for years, that every medical student 
should attend an ante-natal clinic for at least six months. 
This is a simple, practical, and fundamental reform which 
would have long ago been effected if, as I have long 
urged, there were an adequate representation of women 
on the General Medical Council, instead of none at all, 

Sir George Newman, the chairman of the present 
Committee, has long been a member of the General 
Medical Council, and has always been a leader in the 
fight against infant mortality. He will crown the work 
of his great career if he can now prevail upon his col- 
leagues to give obstetrics the honour and care and time 
in the medical curriculum which have always be-n its 
due. 

When, at last, we have enough doctors who have really 
been taught how to save our mothers and our future, 
then we must have the National Maternity Service asked 
for in the present Report, a service which has been 
amongst the day-dreams of some of us ever since 
‘“‘ maternity benefit ’”’ was established under the National 
Insurance Act, and long before that. 

Many years ago, when Mr. John Burns was President 
of the Local Government Board, and Sir Arthur News- 
holme was his Chief Medical Officer, I used to be invited 
on oceasion to talk with them. When Lister died and 
his life was to be publicly remembered, I suggested to 
Mr. Burns that we should form a Listerian Order, but 
Sir Arthur afterwards pointed out to me that Mr. Burns 

yas not in favour of Orders of any kind! Nevertheless, 
it is such an Order that we need. 

Our nation gave to the world in the nineteenth century 
Florence Nightingale and Joseph Lister. The woman 
created modern, clean, scientific nursing. She raised 
nursing in our land from the infamous level of Sairey 
Gamp, the midwife of a century ago, to be the mode! and 
envy of the world. Joseph Lister gave us the antiseptic 
and aseptic principles; invaluable in surgery, in war 
and what not, but also in midwifery, which will survive 
war and all surgery but that due to accidents. 

If any mothers on earth should be safe they should be 
the mothers of the race which produced Nightingale and 
Lister. One on either side of the bed of every British 
mother in her creative hour should stand a woman and 
a man, members of a “ Listerian Order” or National 
Maternity Service, clean to their finger-tips, expert, nurse 
and obstetrician, in them re-incarnate the spirits of their 
immortal prototypes, guarding mother and child at this 
sacramental hour of the Religion of Life. 

CRUSADER, 
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America and the League in 1930 


GOOD deal of interest has been aroused by the 
4X recent appointment, as American Consul at Geneva, 
of a former State Department official of high rank, ex- 
perienced in dealing with European affairs and fully com- 
petent in every respect to act as an “ observer ” of the 
work of the League of Nations. The State Department 
declares that the appointment implies no change in the 
policy of the United States with reference to the League, 
nor does it, in any sudden or definitive sense. It is 
merely one further step in a process of change so gradual 
that it has been almost imperceptible to Americans them- 
selves, and yet so striking that, if we compare the attitude 
of 1930 with that of nine years ago, it seems to partake of 
the nature of a revolution. 

Looking back to 1921, we recall the manner in which the 
State Department first tried to ignore the existence of the 
League altogether and sent no reply to its communica- 
tions. Then, during the next year or two, when obliged 
to take some action, it sent acknowledgments of a purely 
formal nature. Shortly afterwards, however, the change 
began and continued until the situation was transformed. 
To-day the United States participates to a very great 
extent in the humanitarian and technical work of the 
League, whether carried out through the League’s tech- 
nical organizations and non-political advisory committees, 
or through the medium of special conferences. According 
to a statement made this year by Mr. Kellogg, the United 
States Government has sent ollicial delegates to about 
twenty-two League conferences altogether, while it has sent 
unollicial delegates in an advisory capacity to about twenty 
other such conferences. American representatives sit, in 
some capacity or other, on many of the League’s advisory 
committees or commissions. With the important Pre- 
paratory Commission, for instance, the United States 
Government has co-operated fully, oflicial delegations 
having participated in all its sessions. 

Another point of interest is the fact, mentioned in a 
report issued by the Foreign Policy Association, that the 
United States has signed or adhered to nine out of thirty 
general conventions drawn up under League auspices, 
although seven of these nine, including the Draft Protocol 
for the Accession of the United States to the Permanent 
Court, have not yet been ratified by the Senate. Finally, 
all treaties, to which the United States is a party, are either 
registered or published in the League of Nations Treaty 
Series, 

These few facts enable us to measure the immense dis- 
tance that has been travelled in the course of the past few 
years. The United States is now represented in some 
fashion at nearly all the important League Conferences, 
with the exception of the meetings of the Council and 
It has been suggested that, with America’s 
increasing interest in world questions and in the organiza- 
tion of peace, the practical inconvenience of being entirely 
unrepresented on these occasions may lead in time to the 
appointment of an accredited representative with the 
rank of Ambassador to attend these meetings. Who can 
say that that may not be the next step ? 

When one turns from the official aspect of the matter 
to look at American public opinion on the subject of the 
League, it is apparent that an equally remarkable change 
has taken place. No one who has been at Geneva during 
the sessions of the Assembly could fail to notice the 
numbers of Americans in evidence—numbers inconve- 
niently large and sometimes cynically commented upon 
by nationals of Member States. But they should be 
tolerated with patience, for few of these eager pilgrims are 
tourists merely, come out of idle curiosity to see a suc- 
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cessful institution in operation. They are, for the most 
part, enthusiasts for the League, students of its working, 
their interest not untouched by the spirit of Canossa, 
proud of the tribute paid at Geneva to the League’s 
** Founder,” and at the same time sadly conscious of 
their country’s great refusal and the fact that they ought 
by strict rights to be only sojourners in the outer courts. 

The interest shown at Geneva is symptomatic of the 
altered attitude of the American public towards inter- 
national affairs in general and the League in particular, 
There has grown up in recent years a large body of 
opinion keenly interested in international questions end 
seeking all possible means of enlightenment. Professor 
Shotwell (than whom there could be no better judge) 
commented at some length on this fact in his last book, 
both as regards newspapers throughout the country and 
the activities of organizations. The contrast in mental 
atmosphere between now and a few years ago is almost 
indescribable. 

The rise of an informed, responsible public opinion on 
international questions is the most hopeful fact about 
America to-day, and this opinion has already made itself 
effectively felt on more than one occasion. The work of 
various organizations, such as the Council of Foreign 
Relations, the Foreign Policy Association, the Conference 
on the Cause and Cure of War, the League of Nations 
Association, &¢e., has played an important part in its 
development. So far as the League is concerned, much 
is due to the quiet, informative efforts of the League of 
Nations Association. By a scheme for the organization 
of “model assemblies,” competitive examinations, and 
special publications, the Association has stimulated inter- 
est in the schools and colleges to a really surprising extent. 
In 1929 some 200 schools and colleges participated in 
the assemblies, while 1,116 high schools and 102 normal 
schools (the latter figure a third of the total number in 
the country) registered for the competitive examinations. 
At least the coming generation of American citizens will] 
not be ignorant of what the League means and what it 
has accomplished. It is, I believe, a fact that there are 
as many inclusive subscriptions to League documents in 
the United States to-day as in all the rest of the world. 

In attempting to forecast the future, the vital question 
is, of course, to what extent the new direction of American 
policy embodied in the Peace Pact, the re-entry (or perhaps 
“entry ’’ is the correct word) of the United States into the 
field of organized international co-operation for the pre- 
servation of peace, will react upon American relations 
with the League. The idea of some possible consultative 
arrangement in connexion with the Pact, put forward by 
Professor Shotwell and later taken up by distinguished 
public men, received a slight sct-back last spring, on 
account of the exploitation by a hostile section of the 
Press of the confusions which surrounded its discussion 
at the Naval Conference. Some re-statement, some new 
formula, may be required before the conception can 
acquire the momentum which will carry it through 
to success. Many constructive minds in the United 
States are working on this subject. 

One may venture to predict that some method of 
consultation with a view to averting a breach of the Pact 
is bound to come. When Mr. Kellogg declared last 
March that consultation was “ inherent in the Treaty,” 
he expressed the essential truth of the matter, although 
his apparent deduction that definite provisions of an 
anticipatory nature were unnecessary does not follow. 
Consultation is inherent; it is therefore inevitable; and, 
as it is difficult, if not impossible, to consult without 
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machinery, the logical conclusion would seem to be that 
the establishment of appropriate machinery .was inevitable 
also. Consultation of a cumbersome sort did take place 
in 1929, at the time of the Russo-Chinese dispute. It has 
been stated, I know not how correctly, that Mr. Stimson 
himself realised later that the” methods of diplomatic 
conversations and identic notes were somewhat anti- 
quated, and that for the future some more effective 
system must be devised. Progress can be made by the 
method of trial and error, and it does not seem probable 
that the United States will grope indefinitely after com- 
plicated solutions when the obvious and easy one, namely, 
consultation with the League Council, is within reach. 
C.%. & 


The Progress of Regional Planning 


VERYONE who loves the English countryside 
will be glad to know of the efforts now being 
made by the more progressive local authorities to protect 
the beauty of rural areas, and to retain open spaces by 
means of Regional Committees. Two notable reports 
have just been published, the one by the Berkshire 
Regional Committee, prepared by Mr. W. R. Davidge, 
and the other on the Future Development of South-West 
Lancashire. 

The Berkshire Report is mainly concerned with the 
Thames Valley, the Vale of the White Horse, now 
threatened by the Air Ministry, who wish to convert it 
into a bombing area, the Berkshire Downs, and part of 
Windsor Forest. The Committee, which is representative 
of all the Local Authorities concerned, suggests that the 
Downs should become a “ National Reserve ” and that 
the cost of acquisition at the present very low value 
of land would not be out of proportion to the benefit. 

The report makes a number of practical reeommenda- 
tions on many other aspects of rural preservation, and 
is one of the most vivid and readable documents ever 
issued on the subject of Regional Planning. Some of 
these Reports are expensive and unwieldy volumes 
written in a turgid style, and containing many technical 
phrases. The Berkshire Report is published at a third 
of the usual price, and can be obtained for 7s. 6d. from 
the Clerk of the Berkshire County Council at the Shire 
Hall, Reading. It is clearly written, and is admirably 
illustrated. 

The South-West Lancashire Report is a more massive 
volume, and the text can be obtained for 10s. 6d. net 
from the University Press of Liverpool. The key-note 
is expressed in the following quotation from the late Poet 
Laureate’s ‘“ Testament of Beauty” :— 

“ Our generation sicken’d by the grime of murky slums, Slag heaps 
and sooty bushes, will plan Garden Cities and for her soilure make 
reddition to Nature, replanting the fair lands which our industrial 
grandsires disatiorested.” 

The Town Planning Act of 1909 was the first British 
Act to include amenity as one of its fundamental objects. 
Later Town Planning Acts, and such measures as the 
Advertisements Regulation Acts, give Local Authorities 
great powers, which comparatively few are using to 
the best advantage. If only they would make immed- 
iate use of powers already possessed, or which they 
can secure without serious difliculty, for the prevention 
of damage to amenities by the felling of trees and 
woodlands, by the indiscriminate display of advertise- 
ments, the establishment of garages and filling stations 
in unsuitable localities, and the throwing down of litter 
in public places, England would indeed be a pleasanter 
land. Both the Berkshire and Lancashire Reports make 
a number of practical and detailed recommendations 
on these points. It is suggested, for example, that, as 


seemed 


Lord Derby has already done near to Knowsley, so other 
landlords and local authorities should control the siting 
and formation of the spoil heaps, which stand out naked 
and ugly in many of our industrial areas, and should 
cover them with trees and shrubs. 

The Reports indicate how the erection of overhead 
electric cables should be carefully watched ; steps should 
be taken to prevent the pollution of the atmosphere by 
industrial and domestic smoke ; the design and materials 
of new buildings should be controlled; old buildings 
which are interesting from an architectural or historical 
point of view, should be preserved. Open spaces, too, 
should be provided in the proportion of not less than 
five acres per 1,000 of the population, but these should 
not be placed casually in odd corners, but should form 
a definite system, linked together by footpaths and walks 
by streams. 

The two latest Regional Reports mark a definite 
step forward in the efforts now being made to plan out 
the England of the future. They represent the collective 
opinions of representative committees, and many of the 
men responsible are well known for their hard-headedness 
and common sense. These are no sentimental or aesthetic 
documents, but represent the considered views of 
experienced men and engineers, who realise that “ there 
still remains sufficient land to afford adequate space for 
the fruitful and healthy activities of a vast population, 
but encroachments already made make it of paramount 
importance that no further waste of efficiency or of beauty 
should be allowed.” 

The Lancashire Report expresses in a sentence the 
aim of all those who for the last few years have been 
helping to think out comprehensive plans for the future 
growth of their own regions. The object in short is to 
‘‘make easy the march of progress, when trade revives, 
and to help to guide that march on to constructive 
rather than destructive lines.” B. S. Townroe. 


The Foundling Hospital Site 


EARLY two hundred years ago, Captain Coram 
2 ~aused a basket to be hung up outside his recently 
established Foundling Hospital, into which unwanted 
babies might be put. On the first morning 117 infants 
were placed in it. Soon a lucrative profession for tramps 
developed in carrying such children to the Hospital. 
In four years, 14,934 infants were admitted, and only 
4,000 survived. The remainder were all buried in the 
grounds and now lie under the earth where happier and 
healthier children play. 

But in spite of that awful mortality in the eighteenth 
century the Foundling Hospital carried on a good work. 
Great men patronized it. Handel wrote his Messiah for 
it. Hogarth and Sir Joshua Reynolds painted for it. 
The idea of the Royal Academy was suggested by the 
crowds who used to flock to see the pictures. 

During the next century it became the pride of the 
philanthropists of a sterner age. Sydney Smith was 
eloquent on the subject of the morality of the mothers. 
**No child drinks of our cup or eats of our bread,” he 
said, ‘“‘ whose reception, upon the whole, is not certain to 
be more conducive than pernicious to the interests of 
religion and good morals.” During the ‘nineties of last 
century it was open to anyone able to drop a silver coin 
in the collection plate to attend Divine Service in the 
Chapel, and afterwards to see the 500 children fed. 
Grace was sung to a cornet, 

Then, within all our memories, came the threat of the 
builders. Captain Coram’s work seemed doomed _ to 
become a Covent Garden or a Grosvenor House, But 
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at the eleventh hour Lord Rothermere saved the situation 
by a noble action : he bought an option on the nine 
acres at a cost of £50,000, agreeing to pay interest on the 
purchase price of £525,000 at five and a half per cent. 
until June 30, 1931, when the option expires. He further 
paid for the expense of smoothing and consolidating the 
ground on which the old buildings had stood to make it 
safe as a playground, and promised a further £50,000 
before the option expires. 

If he has seen the result of intervention during these 
fine September days he must certainly be a happy 
man. 

“Are we going to the Foundling to-day, Miss ? ”— 
that is the first question asked of the teachers in fifteen 
schools in the Holborn, St. Pancras, Clerkenwell and 
Finsbury districts—districts where thousands of children 
live amidst a desert of bricks and mortar. 

It is asked daily, eagerly, for this place is now enchanted 
ground, Girl Guides learn to pitch tents and light fires 
here, and Scouts their lore; there are cricket pitches 
and games of rounders, vegetable gardens and flower 
gardens, netball for girls (and how pretty they look 
playing it !), and open air school classes ranged along the 
East and West walls, and a day nursery where three 
hundred and twenty ‘“ toddlers” are now being cared 
for. The latest of the activities being furthered by 
Mrs. G. M. Trevelyan and her co-workers on the Joint 
Committee (which administers Lord Rothermere’s gift) are 
a swimming bath and a paddling pool. 

Thirty or forty barefoot children were splashing in the 
fatter, or lying on the grass under the old plane trees 
when I was there this week. There was also a sandpit, 
unused at the moment of my visit, but certainly a place 
round which marvellous adventures are woven. Inside, 
in the bath, a school of girls, looking like so many little 
dolphins in their bathing dresses and caps, frolicked in 
the clean, pale-green water. This is the only swimming 
bath in London reserved exclusively for children. 

Five open-air schools were just finishing their day’s 
work when I left. The babies in the nursery were being 
titivated and herded, preparatory to being given back to 
their mothers. A class of elder boys was grouped round 
its teacher, listening to words of wisdom which I did not 
atch, but which kept the hearers alert and bright-eyed. 
I do not think it is my imagination that sees a different 
attitude in young people taught in the open compared 
to the twisting and fidgeting of the average class-room : 
learning in the fresh air is more like learning from life 
than from books: the lessons are subtler, more difficult 
to catch, perhaps, but they go much deeper. 

While I stood there watching, and wondering whether 
the right use of this Foundling Site might not improve 
and extend our whole over-intellectualized and over- 
formalized education, making it a training-ground of the 
emotions and nerves as well as of the brain, I saw another 
group of boys arrive, with a master, to play cricket ; and 
a class of girls with their mistress lining-up for netball. 
Two “ crocodiles’? were leaving the grounds, and one 
was entering. Every hour of the day, every day of the 
week, some use is being made of these nine acres: it is 
the grouse moor, the seaside, the country place for more 
than a thousand children a day—children of Central 
London, who tread so many paving-stones and so few of 
Nature’s own carpets. 

I think we should all rejoice to see what is going on at 
the Foundling Hospital. If the reader will look through 
the railings at 95 Guilford Street he will have a vision 
of a better England in the making. It is a sight to fill 
the eyes, 

F. Yeats-Brown. 


Concerning Conversation 


| seems at times as if people talk for reasons similar 

to those which move small children to jump and 
hop and dance. There is no especial object in what is 
done, but to be still or silent seems the less agreeable 
course. 

The antics of the children are, of course, childish : 
I scarcely know the most fitting adjective to apply to 
most of the conversation that goes on between grown-ups. 
The fact is, a great number of people use words as school- 
girls use their hands and arms: they touch and press 
and squeeze and stroke and cling and maul with 
them. 

Talking, like smoking and playing bridge, breeds a 
certain satisfaction. Now and again we have to speak 
from necessity, but it is the awful convention of con- 
versation that seems so futile and superfluous at times. 

“Beautiful weather we're having” . . . One 
understands the motive behind that. Let us talk: 
it doesn’t matter what we talk about, but if we start 
we shall go on uttering words and be quite happy. 

Why this mania for uttering words? It is a con- 
vention, and conventions are unescapable. Carlyle’s 
‘““T’ve enjoyed your company very much, Alfred” to 
Tennyson after a silent hour has in it something noble. 
It is Elysium in comparison with some of the cackle 
‘And how are you?” ‘Tm very well, 
thank you. Howare you?” “ [ve hada bit of a cold.” 
* Really.” “ Yes. 1 think I caught it the other day. 
You remember it was hot and I sat in the garden and 
I think I sat a shade too long—you know.” ‘ Yes. It’s 
so dangerous at night.” ‘ Yes.” ‘ Have you taken 
anything for it?’ Mention of ammoniated tincture of 
quinine, et cetera, et cetera. 

We are supposed to be so interested in one another 
that we take an interest in all ills and ailments and 
worries and triumphs. It’s friendly and social. And 
everybody knows the trumpery cold wasn’t worth 


one hears. 


mentioning. 

Watch a conversation halt. The brains begin to whirl 
to find subjects, which, when found, wouldn’t be exposed 
in a basement where ideas were the criterion. 

The fact is, the average conversation is not worth 
the having. Rabbits are warned off the tennis courts, 
but in the realm of words the mentally deficient dominate. 
The worst of it is, if people were only to speak when 
they had something worth the saying, the silence would 
be unbearable. 

Talking is, for the most part, sounds without ideas. 
Birds do it. They tweet, tweet, tweet, and if they realize 
anything at all, merely grasp that they have made a 
noise. Dogs are better. They have a few words and 
utter them under compulsion. 

I heard a young wife in a ’bus the other day give 
her husband details of her wonderful adventures while 
she had been away. ‘I looked through the window and 
there was Em. (Laugh.) And she says to me, she says, 
‘Ello, Lil!’ (Laugh.) I says ‘Ello Em.’ (Laugh.) 
‘And when did you get here?’ she says.” (Laugh.) 

I can’t go on: the memory is too painful. And 
people wonder why Mr. Justice Somebody or other has 
made a few hundred decrees absolute, and men are 
arraigned for murder. 

Conversation ought surely to circle round something 
necessary or entertaining. The more ideas we have, 
the wider the range of our topics. But so many people 
seem to think they are behaving laudably if only they 
are squirting out a stream of words. These verbal 
sounds rouse emotions, hence that feminine 
what is called talk, 
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This—-so I have been informed—was the conversation 
that went on regularly in a Northern town: ‘‘ Mornin’.” 
** Mornin’.” ‘‘ Owt ?”’ ** Nowt.” “* Mornin’.”’ ‘* Mornin’.” 
“It would have been quite easy for the caller to look 
at the man in the factory, receive a shake of his head and 
go off. But men will chatter. 

It is Mrs. Bennet speaking : 

“Yes, she called yesterday with her father. What an 
agreeable man Sir William is, Mr. Bingley—is not he ? 
So much the man of fashion! So genteel and so easy ! 
He has always something to say to everybody. That is 
my idea of good breeding ; and those persons who fancy 
themselves very important and never open their mouths 
quite mistake the matter.” 

Was Jane Austen one of those who thought that people 
who had always something to say to everybody generally 
talked drivel ? She puts the speech, you notice, in the 
mouth of Mrs. Bennet. 

Hardy’s conversation in his books gives me the impres- 
sion of being literary, even when in dialect, but it is 
pregnant. 

Meredith is literary, too. Open The Egoist anywhere. 

‘** My letters ?”’ he said incitingly. ‘‘ I read them.” 
“Circumstances have imposed a long courtship on us, 
my Clara; and I, perhaps lamenting the laws of decorum 
-~—I have done so !—still felt the benefit of the gradual 
initiation. It is not good for woman to be surprised by a 
sudden revelation of man’s character. We also have 
things to learn—there is matter for learning everywhere. 
Some day you will tell me the difference of what you 
think of me now from what you thought when we first 

93 


Wells I find alive. Galsworthy reproduces the usual 
emptiness excellently: ‘‘ How is Fleur?”  ‘ Thanks, 
awfully well.”’ ‘‘ Do you like your house?” “* Oh, fear- 


fully. Won’t you come and see it?” ‘I don’t know 
whether Fleur would ——-?” ‘Why not?” “Oh, 
well!” “She’s frightfully accessible... You're a 


relation by blood as well as marriage, aren’t you? ” 
a," 

After that picture dwell on this : 

‘“'You may well say second nater, sir,” returned the 
lady. ‘‘ One’s first ways is to find sich things a trial to 
the feelings, and so is one’s lasting custom. If it wasn’t 
for the nerve a little sip of liquor gives me (I never wag 
able to do more than taste it) I never could go through 
with what I sometimes has todo. ‘ Mrs. Harris,’ I says, 
at the very last case as ever I acted in, which it was but 
a young person, ‘ Mrs. Harris,’ I says, ‘ leave the bottle 
in the chimley-piece, and don’t ask me to take none, but 
let me put my lips to it when I am so dispoged, and then 
T will do what I’m engaged to do, according to the best 
of my ability.’ 
ever there was a sober creetur to be got at eighteen pence 
a day for working people, and three-and-six for gentle 
folks—night watching,’ said Mrs. Gamp, with emphasis, 
‘being a extra charge—you are that inwallible person.’ 
‘Mrs. Harris,’ I says to her, ‘ don’t name the charge, for 
if I could afford to lay all my fellow creaturs out for nothink; 
I would gladly do it, sich is the love I bear ’em. But 
what I always says to them as has the management of 
matters, Mrs. Harris,’ here she kept her eyes on Mr. 
Pecksniff: ‘be they gents or be they ladies, is, don’t 
ask me whether I won’t take none, or whether I will, 
but leave the bottle on the chimley-piece, and let me 
put my lips to it when I am so dispoged.’ ” 


There some drivel that has the sound of music. 


W. HH. Winiramson, 





‘Mrs. Gamp,’ she says, in answer, ‘ if 


Music 


[THe BacKWARD PROMENADER.] 

Tue thirty-sixth season of Promenade Concerts opened three 
weeks ago. On the first night it was at once apparent that, 
through all the changes in the English world of music, the 
‘* Prom” audience remains at heart the same. Especially 
the ground-bass thereof. These promenaders are in all 
respects unchanged, unchangeable. It is a comforting 
thought, for this loyal community is the leaven of our larger 
musical public. 

The ritual of the opening night was carried out in every 
detail. That crescendo of applause which begins with the 
appearance of the first section leader and is brought to a 
climax with the alert, punctual arrival of Sir Henry Wood is 
a wonderful experience. It is easy to scoff and say that it 
is crowd hysteria. Even if it were that—and it is not—it 
would be something to have English people hysterical over a 
conductor and his orchestra. 

The playing reached a very good standard at the beginning 
of the season—especially in the very first work, Berlioz’ 
Carnaval Romain—and since then has varied between 
that standard and something rather below it. Ravel's 
Bolero, which has been given twice, enables one to inspect 
the ranks very closely. The performance given on the 
opening night revealed that the qualities of individual players 
and groups of players were well above the average. Later 
on, a performance of Brahms’ Fourth Symphony gave the 
further evidence that the players are of one mind in their 
house. It was a vital, consistent performance. For once, 
the details of Brahms’ orchestration were clear and well- 
balanced. The most encouraging feature of all is the improve- 
ment in the quality of the brass. Certainly this service 
orchestra (which is a large part of the B.B.C. Symphony 
Orchestra) has proved itself to be a team without a tail. 
‘nights’? have been included in 
Wagner on Monday, 


Most. of the customary 
the planning of the programmes. 
Bach or Brahms on Wednesday, British composers on 
Thursday and Beethoven on Friday. No explanation has 
been offered for the neglect of Mozart, whose symphonies and 
concertos were formerly set down for the Tuesday pro- 
grammes. I know very well that planning these programmes 
Is as difficult as selecting a Test team—almost. Yet, surely, 
some Official pronouncement is due when so great a name as 
Mozart is overlooked in favour of Tchaikovsky, Krenek and 
Villa-Lobos. 

The novelties so far have excited little interest. The most 
impressive was Hindemith’s Concerto for organ ard small 
orchestra. The work was specially written for the broad- 
vasting medium, a sign, surely, and a precedent. It was 
never possible to forget the problem that the composer was 
attempting to solve, so that the actual value of the music 

yas possibly underrated. Nevertheless, it was possible to 
appraise the composer’s methods, his precision and careful 
placing of tone-qualities. 

Chéros (No. 8), by Villa-Lobos, hardly justified _ its 
inclusion in a Promenade season. Clearly, the organizers of the 
programmes forget too often that the ‘‘ Proms” are supported 
by the democracy of the musical world. It is the greatest 
folly to antagonize or render unstable a public which is 
normal and reasonable in its tastes and demands. Violent 
experiments should be avoided, and, whatever else may be 
said, Chéros (No. 8) is nothing more than an experiment 
which should be conducted in the laboratory atmosphere of a 
B.B.C. studio. For my part, I found the experiment 
extremely interesting. This young Brazilian composer has 
produced music that is like nothing else we have ever heard. 
Chéros (No. 8) is a succession of episodes in each of which 
a set rhythm is exploited in terms of riotous colour. Only 
for one brief passage does the harmonic feeling approximate 
to any system known in Europe. It is possible to say that 
the texture consists of a number of seemingly unrelated 
strands, which, however, do hold together to make a definite 
impression, as of something rich and strange. Yes, I was 
greatly interested : but mine was chiefly an analysing interest. 
The average promenader looks for music that will lift him to 
the plane of ordinary musical experience or that gives 
promise of so doing upon further acquaintance. Howevel 
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sturdy he may be, he cannot be expected to stand up to the 
repercussions of Villa-Lobos. 

For, let it be remembered, this average promenader, 
through no fault of his own, is only just beginning his musical 
education. He has discovered Bach and Beethoven and 
Wagner, and for these his enthusiasm grows each year. 
More recently he has discovered Brahms and is making 
slow, but very sure, progress in the symphonies and concertos 
of that composer. He has discovered a few works of 
contemporary British composers, and, although he does not 
approve an all-British programme, he gives wholehearted 
support to isolated examples. But he is not in a position 
to appraise the music of the present and the immediate 
future, or even to follow intelligently the appraisement of 
others. It is to be feared that, on too many occasions 
during the coming season, he will come for bread and receive 
a stone. Basit MAINE. 


Correspondence 


Tur TENTH INTERNATIONAL PENAL AND PENITENTIARY 

CONGRESS AT PRAGUE. 
[To the Editor of the Seecraron.] 
Sir,—It may interest some of your readers to have a brief 
account of the proceedings of the tenth International Penal 
and Penitentiary Congress which met this year at Prague 
on August 24th, and which completed its business last 
Saturday. 

These congresses have been held normally every five 
years since the year 1872 in various capitals under the 
auspices of the International Penitentiary Commission, 
which under the secretaryship of Sir Simon van der Aa has 
its headquarters at Berne. 

The aim of these congresses would appear to be to influence 
the legislatures of the civilized world in the framing and 
amending of their penal laws by confronting them with the 
resolutions passed by this body of international public 
opinion, representative for the most part of the outlook of 
permanent government officials, academic authorities on 
penal law, and administrative officials in the penal systems, 
together with such representative opinion as may be con- 
tributed by welfare societies, such as the Salvation Army, 
or by societies for penal reform, such as the Howard League. 
To what extent governments are actually influenced in this 
manner might be a question worthy of patient consideration 
and enquiry, but it is probable that prison commissioners 
desirous of introducing reforms into their prison systems 
and seeking permission to do so find their hands strengthened 
if they can back their proposals by reference to resolutions 
supporting them passed by these congresses, which have all 
the seriousness that could possibly be desired by any govern- 
mental department. 

For the purposes of their transactions the French language 
is accepted as the oflicial tongue, a custom admirable in its 
conception though liable to expose, in the case of many of 
the English and American members of the audience, the 
inadequacy of their school education, save that a general 
appreciation of the problems inseparably connected with the 
Tower of Babel and the difficulties of the great Apostle when 
those who possessed the gift of tongues found themselves 
confronted by an audience many of whom lacked the ancillary 
gift of understanding, bears touching witness to the Biblical 
knowledge of a passing generation. To overcome this 
hindrance to mutual comprehension interpreters gave fre- 
quent brief summaries of what sometimes turned out to be 
quite lengthy speeches. And the result was that a large 
number of resolutions were framed and passed, under the 
four headings of Legislation, Administration, Prevention, and 
Youth. 

Within the space of this letter it is impossible to do other- 
wise than present an outline of the opinions expressed. 

The Congress recognized the desirability of the unification 
of the fundamental principles of penal law in all countries, 
but in such a way as not to check the historical development 
of each country nor to interfere with deeply-rooted racial 
ideas. It was anxious to give credit to the international 
societies of jurists and workers for the bringing together of 
thought on penal matters, and it emphasized the constructive 
value of co-operation between the nations in their common 
struggle against certain delinquencies. 

It laid stress upon the urgent need of taking from the 
delinquent the possibilities of further crime either by amending 
his character or by eliminating its activities. For this reason 
it recommended the internment of insane or abnormal criminals, 
where possible, for curative treatment, the internment of 
alcoholics and drug addicts, and the imprisonment of beggars 
and vagabonds with a view to adapting them to work ; and 
finally, the internment of habitual criminals “* with the view 
of eliminating them, but withcut their chances of betterment 


being lost sight of in the system applied to them, their 
internment to take place in special establishments.” 

It welcomed the probation system, where it is safeguarded 
by adequate observation of the delinquent and the insistence 
where necessary upon certain conditions, but it considered 
that some international convention should govern the 
deportation of foreign delinquents. 

It expressed the somewhat maternal desire that ‘ objects 
dangerous to public security should be confiscated or made 
inoffensive,’ by which one envisages anything from pop-guns 
upwards. 

In its consideration of the problems of administration of 
penal methods it recognized that the security of society 
will be best achieved by making the penalty imposed the 
means of educating the prisoner morally, intellectually and 
physically and that in order to attain this, it will be necessary 
for prison officials to be selected for their ability as teachers 
and influencers of those in their charge, which in its turn 
will necessitate the special training of candidates for these 
posts and their adequate remuneration. Further, it recognized 
the need of these officials being aided in their duties by un- 
official workers ** chosen for their personal qualities of mind 
and heart.” 

It emphasized the necessity of a prisoner's work being 
adapted to his aptitude, and it upheld the belief that prison 
labour should be remunerated, a portion of the prisoner's 
payment going towards the upkeep of his dependents outside 
—a resolution opposed by Commissioner Lamb of the Salvation 
Army on the ground that the Society of which he was a 
member felt that the State should be responsible for the 
prisoner together with those injured by his imprisonment. 

The introduction of intellectual and physical recreation 
into prison régimes was heartily welcomed and it was hoped 
it would be extended and adapted to the customs of different 
nations. 

The long contested rival claims of ** separate * and ** asso- 
ciated ” confinement in prison produced a general expression 
of opinion that whereas prisoners can be left in association 
by day, under adequate supervision it is essential that the 
separate cell should be the rule at night except where special 
circumstances make a dormitory necessary. 

It was likewise agreed that the time was ripe for public 
opinion to recognize that a portion of a prisoner’s penitentiary 
treatment should be his treatment for a certain period after 
his release, that his sentence should be only partly served 
in prison, and should include a period on parole, at any rate 
in the case of prisoners likely to abandon a career of crime. 

The Congress also passed resolutions on the treatment of 
the juvenile offender, reeommending the early use of scientific 
knowledge in coming to a decision as how best to train such 
offenders wisely and well, whilst urging governments to provide 
the necessary institutions for the carrying out of such 
treatment. 

But perhaps the most valuable contribution of the week 
was the drawing of the Congress’s attention by Dr. Bumke, 
President of the Supreme Court of Germany to * the standard 
minimum rules for the treatment of prisoners,” published 
last October by the International Penitentary Commission,” 
a most illuminating pamphlet which might quite easily become 
the basis of an international agreement upon the subject, 
and might even result in some ainalgamation of the efforts 
of the International Penitentiary Commission and the League 
of Nations in a field where to an outsider there appears to be 
a danger of overlapping of activities. 

As in all congresses of this kind a good deal of very useful 
work was done under the guise of lunches, dinners, teas, and 
refreshing mid-morning glasses of Malaga and Melniche, in 
the many delightful restaurants and cafés of Prague, where 
conversations were exchanged and international friendship 
strengthened. 

On the Wednesday the Czechoslovak Government provided 
a special train to Pilsen where members of the Congress were 
able to inspect the men’s prison, a large building of the 
structure of Pentonville, but far more pleasing to the eye. 
Its internal arrangements seemed to be worthy of comparison 
with the best prisons I know, and its cells were more airy 
than any I have seen in England. 

After visiting the prison a large number of the members 
visited the famous brewery where, after inspecting its marvels, 
they were invited to drink its health, which they did for three 
hours. 

Other notable events of a memorable week were the Govern- 
ment reception in the Spanish Hall of the Hradéany Castle, 
the banquet given by the Minister of Justice, Dr. Meissner 
at the ** Autoclub,” the gala performance of Smetana’s Dalibor 
at the Opera, and the reception by the City of Prague. —I 
am, Sir, &c., Artuur R. L. GARDNER. 
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Great Britain and India 


The purpose of this page is to ventilate that moderate Indian opinion which, recognizing 
all the difficulties, yet believes in the continued association of Great Britain and India 
within the loose framework of the British Commonwealth of Nations. 


The Simon Commission and the Central Government 


Ir is impossible within the limits of space allotted by the 
Editor to express one’s views upon all the important questions 
covered by the Simon Commission Report. I therefore 
propose to deal only with the problems connected with the 
constitution of the central government of British India. 
Excluding the question of Defence, thisis the most important of 
the topics dealt with in the Report. I must content myself with 
giving the barest summary of the reasons for my conclusions. 

The Commission observe that there is really one India, 
but that the unity of India includes the Indian States as 
well as British India. But this recognition is not followed up 
to all its logical consequences. They suggest nothing to bring 
about the realization of this unity, unless they consider that the 
formulation of the federal ideal is & step towards the same. 

Federalism implies the derivation and limitation of the 
central authority by the constituent States or provinces, the 
vesting of residuary powers in the constituent members, 
the comparative weakness of the central government, the 
potentiality of friction between the central government and 
the provincial or State governments, and the encouragement 
of particularism, communalism and provincial patriotism 
as opposed to a sense of Indian nationalism and broad-minded 
citizenship. The strong communal tendencies and other 
centrifugal forces of India can be checked and the national 
consolidation promoted, only by a strong central government 
with powers of intervention when necessary. This can be 
secured only by the adoption of a unitary form of government 
as the future ideal. 

Unitary government is quite compatible with a very large 
amount of devolution and decentralization even by statute. 
The future ideal must be considered from the point of view 
(a) of British India, (b) of the Indian States. From the stand- 
point of British India, its consolidation has been effected by 
the present unitary structure, and national solidarity can be 
promoted only by the continuance of the same structure. 
Progress must be on the line of the existing system, 7.e., by 
moving forward on the existing rails and not by reversing the 
engine and diverting it to a new line. 

It is admitted by the Commission that the conditions 
necessary for the development of a federal structure do not 
now exist in India, that the present unitary government must 
be broken up, that new political entities with provincial 
patriotisms will have to be brought into existence, that it is 
a most diflicult task to carry out the two processes of devolu- 
tion and integration simultaneously, that federalism is only 
an intermediate stage between separate States and a consoli- 
dated unitary State, that the general tendency of federations 
is towards increasing centralization, and that it is not now 
possible to predict or formulate the structure or form of the 
federal government which they hold out as a remote ideal. 
Nevertheless, the Commission are anxious to destroy the 
present structure of the Indian Legislature for the purpose 
of leaving the door open for the Indian States to walk in at 
some future time. The implications and obligations of 
genuine federalism are not realized by the Indian Princes, 
and they are not likely to be realized for along timetocome. The 
false and vicious analogies of the old German Federation 
and the League of Nations, suggested by the Commission, 
make one doubt whether the Commission themselves have 
realized the realities of the situation. From the standpoint 
of the Indian States also, the federal ideal is not practicable 
for a long time. For a detailed exposition of the subject I 
would refer readers to my book on Indian Constitutional 
Problems. The term ‘ federal union” appeals to minds 
without any clear conception of the subject, to communalists 
and to Indian Princes. 

Before proceeding to consider the changes in the structure 
of the central legislature recommended by the Simon Commis- 
sion, I should like to point out that their bald endorsement 
without argument of the view of the Butler Committee in 
favour of the theory of direct relations between the Indian 
Princes and the British Crown as distinguished from the 





Government of India cannot command any acceptance in 
British India. This doctrine must prove a permanent wedge 
between British India and the Indian States, and prevent the 
political union of all-India and its advance towards Dominion 
status. Can this be an explanation of the readiness with 
which the Princes’ theory has been accepted by the Butler 
Committee and by the Simon Commission ? 

It is argued by the Simon Commission that a federal 
structure can alone provide a framework for the union of 
elements of diverse internal constitution and of communities 
in different stages of development and of special and backward 
areas. One would have thought that this was a strong 
argument for the unitary type of government. The federal 
type of government implies the union of provincial govern- 
ments with complete internal autonomy. Whatever may 
be the form of internal government, federalism implies the 
non-interference of the central government in matters of 
internal administration and the absense of all control or 
guidance. When it is said that the federal structure alone 
will enable the inclusion of special and backward areas, do 
the Commission mean that they are fit for internal autonomy 
and that no control from the centre is necessary ? It is hardly 
credible that they do. But if they do not, the facts indicate 
the need for a unitary structure. The diversity of conditions 
and needs can be provided for by decentralization by a 
unitary government as much as by a federal type. But the 
existence of a supreme central government will serve the 
essential purpose of preventing serious aberrations of the 
provinces from their proper orbits. 

It is said that, during the march of India to her goal, it 
is essential to maintain the strength of the central administra- 
tion to ensure peace and safety. This need will continue even 
after the attainment of the goal and can be best met by a 
unitary type accompanied by decentralization. 

It is urged that the area and population of India require 
a system of indirect election and that that system is more 
in keeping with, or rather calls for, a federal structure. The 
electioneering difficulties referred to by the Commission must 
be solved by the development of party organizations for 
which the Commission do not wish to provide any facilities. 
The adoption of the indirect method will be attended by 
serious disadvantages :—-(1) It would prevent that contact 
between the voter and the member which, the Commission 
admit, is essential to representative democracy, (2) it would 
afford no training to the voter in the decision of all-India 
issues. Probably the Commission do not desire to promote 
the eompetency of the elector in such matters. 

The Commission would apparently be content with a 
unicameral legislature, though they are prepared to tolerate 
the existence of the Council of State. According to their 
scheme, the federal assembly must be representative of the 
ultimate units of federation, i.e., the provinces. 

Unless the representatives. of each province are required 
to record a single block vote, it is difficult to see how they 
can prevent difference of opinion among the representatives 
of the same province. Indirect election will not really secure 
the object. We do not know of any case of a unicameral 
federal legislature. The two principles which underlie the 
structure of every federal government are that, while the 
upper chamber is a sop to the desire for equality of the con- 
stituent States, the lower chamber is invariably elected 
directly by the people and represents the sovereignty of the 
nation and the responsibility of the legislature to it. What 
trace is there of any recognition of this fundamental principle 
of federalism in the structure of the central government 
proposed by the Commission? The principle of indirect 
election to the Senate was tried in America and abandoned. 
The Commission take a very long view indeed of the develop- 
ment of Indian self-government, so long that it cannot be 
realized within any measurable distance of time. 

What India needs is a strong central government founded 
on popular support. P. S. SivaswaMy ATYER, 
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Country Life 


Tur Fruir Harvest. 

Fruit is in such luscious quantity that even as you drive 
through the Vale of Evesham you see lines of trees broken 
to smithereens by the abnormal weight. You become aware 
even of the scent of plums and gooseberries. The smell of 
the small fruit is untimely, for it has been left—many tons 
of it—to rot on the bushes. The plum harvest has now 
more than reached its summit. A few years ago such a 
harvest as this would have been left to rot like the goose- 
berries ; and as things are it has not paid its way. Even in 
local shops the best Victorias could be bought at nine pounds 
for the shilling. The price may have just paid for the picking 
—that and nothing more. Yet, in spite of losses, there are 
signs, indeed proofs (in this district of born self-helpers), 
that better organization, better marketing, better transport 
are preparing the way for higher prosperity. Any government 
that proposes to give any help will find the spadework already 


accomplished. 
* * * * 


First, the Evesham people “ sell what they can and can 
what they can’t.” Not only are there canning factories of 
considerable scale in being, but the art of canning has so 
spread that very small canneries are multiplying. The art is 
taught and in some countries practised by the Women’s 
Institutes, for example. The canning is very well done, 
with the result that the demand for the product grows and 
will grow. Any factory can apply for the National Mark, in 
which case the fruit is examined and passed before it is put 
into the tins. This guarantee is helping and will help to 
increase both the demand and the price. Again, fruit- 
growers have been heavily fined in the past by the 
railways in a number of ways. Large consignments of 
perishable vegetables and fruit were so delayed that they 
reached the central markets in a state of decay. I found the 
intensive producers of vegetable crops in South Lincolnshire 
almost in a state of revolt when I went down to investigate 
the grievance. The fruit-growers of Worcestershire suffered 
no less from rough handling of their crops ; and worse. This 
year the railways—or some of them—have been conspicuously 
ellicient, have handled the boxes and baskets with care and 
avoided delay. Special men are specially despatched to 
important centres to conduct and control the transport. It 
would, of course, be of no little economic advantage to 
producers if they could pack their fruit with a little less 
protection against damage or pilfering. Cheap, quick and 
efficient transport is the greatest of boons to the grower of any 
perishable product ; and the producers themselves have prepared 
the way by their great advance in the science of packirig. 

% * * * 
ApreLi FLAvowrs. : 

Visitors to fruit-growing centres have been surprised 
by the earliness and bulk of some part of the apple-hatvest. 
A certain amount was gathered as early as July ; and ‘there 
is usually a particularly good market for the very earliest 
sorts, though none perhaps—in the expert’s view—can 
compete with the later apples—with Cox or Blenheim or 
even the russets—in the proper apple flavour. Nevertheless, 
the very early Grosvenors have a peculiar popularity, and, 
indeed, some of the Codlins, though they are as_bruisable 
asa peach ; and after them Beauty of Bath, with its seductive 
tints, and Worcester Pearmain, deliciously sweet, though 
the specialist calls it mere sugar. One seldom sees, in the 
South, that most quaintly flavoured of all apples, the Irish 
Peach, with its odd red and yellow and crumpled top. There 
is no doubt about the suggestion of peach in its scent and 
savour. You would hardly know it for an apple. To many 
palates it is more queer than pieasant, is almost suggestive 
of medication, but the tree bears abundantly and gives an 
individual dessert fruit that precedes even the Red Quarenden. 
Of all the early apples the sort that appears to be gaining 
most ground, and well deserves all the popularity it gets, is 
James Grieve, just reaching its best. It has the further 
advantage of helping its neighbours, especially Cox, to greater 
fertility by its mere neighbourhood. 

* * * * 
More ENGLAND. 

Travelling during the week from North-west to Eastern 

England I was struck by the queer contrasts of loss and gain 


to the land. Just north of Liverpool the sea is swallowing up 
not only the land but houses. Almost the other day dwellers 
by the sea found that gardens had been added to their houses 
at the sea’s edge. To-day both house and garden are sub- 
tracted. The old land as well as the accretions (for which 
in some cases new bases had been drawn out), have altogether 
vanished. Part of the fault is thought to lie with the fickle 
and cantankerous little stream, the Alt, which, borrowing a 
habit from eastern rivers—as seen at Yarmouth, Aldborough 
and Blakeney—runs parallel with the neighbour sea instead 
of at right angles ; and most ingenious efforts have been made 
to blast a more direct passage through the sand. But the 
main cause is a doubtless artificial interference with the tidey 


elsewhere. 
* * * * 


Happily in England as a whole the losses—even when we 
reckon the cliffs of ‘slipper clay’? that topple into the sea at 
Cromer and Runton—are greatly less than the gains. England 
grows bigger by a thousand acres every decade... Why should 
not the kindly gift be more graciously welcomed ? I should 
doubt whether ever in history—at any rate since the large- 
scale reclamations of the Romans—have so many acres 
offered themselves and been refused. A walk down the 
last mile or two of the Welland and the Huntingdonshire 
Ouse makes the mouth water. On the left side stretches 
some of the richest land in Europe ; and it grows crops as good 
as the Dutch crops at the other end of the valley. On the 
right you see land yet richer—or that soon would become much 
richer—just awash at the higher tides. A bit of a bank 
would add it to the wealth of Britain—a permanent increase 
to the capital of the country. It were a much more lucrative 
operation to increase the natural gift than to struggle against 
the theft. The western end of the Wash would make better 
farms than all the Zuider Zee from which already a polder has 
been salved, a foretaste of a great plain of permanent fertility 
that is to be substituted for the sea on behalf of the next 
generation. Where are we to find a modern Vermuyden te 
do the work, or a Duke of Bedford to finance it ? 

# * % * 
RiNceED Brirps. 

Some bird-lovers are beginning to grow nervous about 
the popular habit of ringing nestling birds in order to discover 
their migratory movements. It may be said in general 
that the bigger the bird the greater the percentage of dis- 
covered rings. Perhaps the best example from 
Germany, not Britain. The German ringers have mapped 
out the routes of the storks with great precision thanks to 
the return of rings from both Africa and Asia. It was, of 
course, certain a priori that the dead body of the big bird 
would attract more notice than the small. A thousand 
warblers would be less noticeable than one stork. Neverthe- 
less, when all allowance is made curiously few returns are 
chronicled of some of the smaller and weaker birds ; and 
the suggestion is that the ringing may be just enough handicap 
to prevent them reaching their proper home, that more 
of the ringed birds than others fall into the sea. It may be 
worth the notice of those who practise this scientific form of 
observation that a metal nearly forty per cent. lighter than 
aluminium has recently been produced. A very small 


difference of weight may make all the difference to the bird. 
* * * * 


comes 


New FLOWERS. 

It is the season when the garden catalogues are in spate ; 
and they are as pleasant to study as the advertisements of 
country houses, even if we have no intention whatever of 
buying. One of them (Sutton’s) picks out delphiniums, 
lupines (sic), irises and lilies as the four most popular sorts 
of flower in which new varieties hold a predominant place. 
iveryone in these days grows the first three in a variety of 
colours; but perhaps most small gardeners have not 
appreciated the possibilities of the lily, numerous in species 
as well as varieties. Almost every cottage gardener is proud 
of his Madonna lilies (lilium candidum) ; but how seldom in 
small gardens you see any of the score or more of sorts that 
are as easily grown. Auratum in its many varieties, Martagon 
or Turk’s Cap, the big Tiger Lily and the rosy Lancifolium. 
And many of these lilies flower well into August, when the 
value of colour goes up. W. Beacn Tuomas, 
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Letters to 
A TRUE POLICY OF PEACE 
[To the Editor of the SpecTATOR.] 

Sir,—Considerations of space prevent me from replying to 
both Professor Gilbert Murray and Mr. Norman Angell—I 
must therefore limit myself to a respectful statement of dissent 
from Professor Gilbert Murray as his three courses all contain 
petitio principii and assume conditions not justified by facts, 
These are not the only alternatives. 

Perhaps this will be made clear by my reply to Mr. Norman 
Angell. 

Mr. Norman Angell says that my analogy between the 
absence of ‘‘sanctions”’ in the American Constitution and the 
League's attempt to introduce ‘‘sanctions” is invalid as the 
American Constitution forbade the States to maintain armies 
and navies as the Federal Government undertook their 
defence. Here Mr. Norman Angell confuses two separate 
questions—foreign war and inter-State war. The jurisdiction 
of the Supreme Court does not extend to foreign policy and is 
limited to inter-State disputes without sanctions. It is of 
that jurisdiction that I wrote. 

The facts are these. The original American Constitution 
was a contract of partnership between thirteen sovereign 
States. Previous to the Revolution, inter-State disputes, 
with one exception, were settled by the judgments of the 
Privy Council. The exception is the case of Penn v. Lord 
Baltimore, in reality a boundary dispute between Pennsylvania 
and Maryland, which was settled by a judgment of the Court 
of Chancery. When the connexion with England was 
severed the inter-State jurisdiction was given to the Supreme 
Court of the United States, which has given over eighty 
judgments in settlement of these disputes, and the Constitution 
purposely omitted to provide any sanction in support of those 
judgments. 

The Constitutional position of the Army and Navy is not 
material to the case. But the fact is that the eighth section 
of the Constitution provided for arming and disciplining the 
Militia, reserving to the States the appointment of officers 
and the training—a dual contract tending to a confused 
allegiance. 

In the case of the Civil War, the matter in controversy, the 
right of secession, was never brought before the Supreme 
Court and it is permissible to hold the opinion, as I do, that, 
had it been so brought, a bloody war might have been averted. 
In any case, it is certain that “ sanctions” would not have 
averted war. Indeed, it might be said that the sanction of 
the artillery fire on Fort Sumter caused the war. 

Mr. Norman Angell asks whether America would be a 
happier place if no government had been formed at 
Washington. I reply, ‘Of course, it would not.” But I 
am asking the League to take example from that Government 
and avoid sanctions. 

My intention was to contrast the American Constitution 
with the system in force in Germany in 1844, when Federal 
execution or ‘‘ sanction’? was declared against Denmark, 
for the purpose of aggrandizing a single Power, Prussia, to 
the ultimate ruin of her allies and associates, Austria, Saxony 
and Hanover.’ May I ask both Professor Gilbert Murray and 
Mr. Norman Angell to study the working of “ sanctions ”’ in 
1864 and to compare it with the record of the United States 
Supreme Court in inter-State disputes ?—I am, Sir, &c., 

Studiell Lodge, Droxford, Hants. GrAvAM Bower. 


THE SECESSION ISSUE 

[To the Editor of the Srecratror.] 
Sir,—-Your issue of August 30th contains matter of great 
interest to South Africans. With regard to General Hertzog 
you say “ thoughts of secession have no place in his mind but 
he will not be able to appease his critics unless he is able to 
assure them on the authority of the Conference that the 
freedom of a Dominion does include the right of secession.” 
It almost reminds one of Mr. Spenlow and Mr. Jorkins ! 

However, and this is more serious, you say that you think 

the Conference ought to state plainly that freedom undoubt- 
edly connotes the right of withdrawal from the Empire. I 
presume you would agree that the freedom to exercise this 
right of withdrawal should apply all round, 


me 


the Editor 


So that, for instance, Natal, which entered the Union of 
S. Africa on certain conditions, would have constitutionally a 
right to withdraw from the Union if those conditions should be 
changed. And so on, for there are many other questions 
which might be raised. 

If the ‘“‘ harmless truth ” is to be stated in a formula, it js 
to be hoped that the terms of the formula will be fairly wide, 
—TI an, Sir, &c., “Soutu AFRICAN,” 


ba 


POLITICS AND ECONOMICS 


[To the Editor of the Sprcrator.] 
Sir,—-I am not one of those who advocate the supersession of 
Mr. Baldwin as leader of the Unionist Party, because I think 
he is a man of character and honesty far above so many of the 
politicians who have been brought into prominence by the 
payment of Members of Parliament. But I venture to doubt 
his soundness on economic questions. He first came into 
prominence as the emissary of the British Government to the 
U.S.A. to arrange terms for the repayment of our War Debt 
to that country, but I do not know whether the settlement 
he made was his own or dictated by his Government. I do 
think, however, it was a bad settlement, and arrived at without 
due consideration to sound economics. We had obtained 
goods from America and had to arrange for their repayment. 
Changes in values and currencies involved virtual repayment 
of much more, expressed in goods, than we had _ borrowed. 
Economists tell us that payment must ultimately be made in 
goods, but our creditor virtually refused to accept goods and 
insisted upon currency, or gold. Mr. Baldwin should have 


said to them, in effect : ‘‘ We are a Nation who pays its debts, | 


We will bring our goods to your shores, but we will not provide 
a crane to lift them over your tariff wall.” The U.S.A. prac- 
tically made their own bargain and proceeded to hoard the 
gold which some day must be turned into goods if it is to be 
of any real value. You, Sir, have often told us that currency 
and credit are the life-blood of trade, and if an artificial 
shortage of gold is created trade must languish. I fail to see 
the essential and practical difference in the value of a ton of 
gold in the bowels of the earth of a South African mine, in the 
hold of the ‘ Lusitania’ at the bottom of the Atlantic, or in 
the cellars of the State Bank of the U.S.A. How much of the 
trade difficulties of the world are due to these considerations, 
I will not attempt to say, but it seems to me that the makers 
of the bargain with the U.S.A. had not that sound knowledge 
of economics which was essential to a deal of such magnitude 
and importance. Mr. Ramsay MacDonald shows no more 
knowledge when he calmly excuses his failure to implement his 
wild promises to cure unemployment by blaming world trade. 
World trade is made up of many components, of which two 
of the principal are Great Britain and the U.S.A., and if two 
such components are sick, the whole cannot be healthy. In 
addition to the causes indicated above British Trade suffers 
from crushing taxation, contributed to by these, and internal 
misgovernment. The operation of the Trades Unions in the 
political sphere, and the unsound economics of Unemploy- 
ment Insurance have placed serious obstacles in the way of 
Britain’s trade, and trade is now of so international a 
character that we cannot suffer without affecting the world. 
This is a fact to which Mr. Ramsay MacDonald shuts his eyes, 
and I wonder if Mr. Baldwin or any other of our politicians sees 
clearly what are the real causes of bad trade. If such an one 
‘an be found, then he would be a fit leader for a great Party. 
Failing that we must be content with character and honesty. 
Mr. Baldwin’s predilections have turned him naturally to seek 
a remedy in some form of Protection, and it may be that we 
have driven ourselves and been driven into such a pass that 
we are compelled to turn to the unorthodox for a palliative, 
though I don’t see how it can be a cure. It is said that the 
crisis always produces the man. What this country wants is 
aman and a Party with the insight to recognize the real cause 
of our troubles, to understand their remedy, and the courage 
to apply it. 

I see no signs of the necessary statesmanship elsewhere than 
in the Unionist Party. They stand distinct from Liberal and 
Labour, which are mere variants of each other, for out of the 
Whigs grew the Radical, out of the Radical grew the Liberal, 
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out of the Liberal the Socialist, and out of the Socialist the 
Communist. It is the Political Rake’s Progress.—I am, 
Sir, &c., J. A. Rupp. 

7 Elmbank Street, Glasgow, C. 2. 


UNEMPLOYMENT: ITS LOGICAL SOLUTION 

[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Smr,—The two articles under the above heading appearing in 
the issues of the Spectator dated August 16th and 23rd are 
most interesting, but whereas the first is entirely logical and 
acceptable, the second, wherein Mr. Reilly endeavours to 
arrive at his solution, is neither logical nor acceptable. It is, 
for example, fantastic, in face of the phenomenal fall in the 
price of rubber, to argue that the drop in the price of tyres is 
due to Protection. 

In the following paragraphs I will try to explain a far 
simpler and more certain method. 

First, let us accept two fundamental points made by 
Mr. Reilly : (a) that capacity to produce has outrun effective 
demand, and (b) that wages, real wages, including salaries, 
must be raised so as to increase the purchasing power of the 
community and so raise the effective demand for goods to 
meet the capacity to produce. 

It follows immediately from (a) that it is of small use further 
increasing our capacity to produce, therefore a large increase 
in industrial capital is not required to finance such capacity, 
therefore the rate of building up capital reserves out of profits 
may, and should, be largely diminished. 

Turning now to (b). It must be understood that it is the 
real wage which must be increased. It is of no use merely 
raising wages all round, as such rise is at once tacked on to 
the price of products and no one is any better off. The 
increase must, therefore, take the form of a share of profits, 
and this can best be done as follows : 

1. The wage level should be legally controlled and levelled, and 
should remain as it is at present—a subsistence wage only. 

2. All charges against profits, including wages and including 
taxation, should be made in the usual way, except depreciation, 
which should be charged at agreed rates in some way analogous 
to the procedure under the Income Tax Acts for wear and tear. 

3. The remaining balance of profit should be split into two 
portions bearing the same ratio to one another as the amount paid 
away in wages (always including salaries) bears to a fair percentage, 
say, 7$ per cent., on the real capital. (By real capital I mean the 
cost price of the assets less amounts written off and less liabilities.) 
The first portion would be payable to the employees and the second 
portion to the proprietors, and the employees should be entitled to 
representation on the Board of Directors. 

The shrinkage in the amount of profits accruing to the 
proprietors would very speedily be made up owing to the 
enormous economies which Mr. Reilly has explained would be 
effected, and the fact that tax is deducted before arriving at 
the profit available for distribution would give the whole 
community a direct and obvious interest in a reduction of that 
charge, which is very far from existing at present. 

There are many points which require elaboration and 
explanation, but these cannot be dealt with in a short letter. 
—Iam, Sir, &c., G. H. Torquit MAcLEop. 

(Chartered Accountant.) 

464 Caerleon Road, Newport, Monmouth. 


BIRTH CONTROL AND THE TREATMENT 
OF CHILDREN 


[To the Editor of the SpecraToR.] 
Sir,—In the attention that is to-day being concentrated 
upon the subject of birth control, one aspect of it is never 
brought forward: the effect upon child life. 

At the present time three hundred children a week are 
protected from cruelty or neglect by the great work of the 
S.P.C.C. Surely we must assume that these are children 
unwanted by their parents. The Society urges that though 
this number is helped, many others must still suffer 
undiscovered. 

Surely the reduction of such terrible statistics should be 
placed to the credit account of birth-control methods, for 
inevitably they would be reduced if only wanted children 
came to their parents. 

Incidentally, too, is it not reasonable to anticipate that 
parenthood would come to be regarded as a matter of pride 


and achievement, instead of, as it too often is to-day, a matter 
of annoyance and accident ?—I am, Sir, &c., 
3244 King’s Road, Chelsea, S.W. 3. LEN CHALONER. 


‘UNEARNED INCREMENT ” 

[To the Editor of the Specraror.| 
Srr,—The opulent classes are the chief supporters of a tariff 
policy, hoping by its aid to escape direct tavation. There was 
a Press agitation on their behalf when the direct taxation of 
Mr. Snowden’s late Budget was under diseussion : ‘“* We were 
told that he was mulecting the few wealthy members of the 
community and so diverting capital from industry.” The 
most fair tax of any appears to be a tax on site values in rising 
districts, the owners to pay on the increased values of such 
sites, the same being solely due to local conditions, and not 
to their individual efforts. 

There is no spoliation in a tax of this kind, neither is there 
any question of confiscation, the owners being merely asked 
to pay a graduated tax on increased value, as is now the case 
with super-tax. <A tax of this kind is not a tax on industry 
and only falls on those very highly favoured by fortune and 
well able to pay. To show the possibilities of a tax of this 
kind, two separate sites recently changed hands_ in 
Bournemouth, which is probably the most rising town in Great 
Britain to-day. One, a shop, sold for £30,000, in the centre of 
the town, and one for £10,500, a residence two miles from the 
centre. These properties forty years ago were worth £800 
and £450 respectively.—I am, Sir, &ce., 

Huntspill, Somerset. OwrEN Howarp OWEN, 


HUMANELY OBTAINED FURS 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sir,—The class of people to whom the editor of the Fur 
Farmer refers in his article last week, as preferring to buy 
what he calls ‘‘ uncruelly obtained furs,’? would do well to 
consider whether the keeping of silver foxes in captivity is 
really as kind as it appears. 

I believe these animals can be made into pets. Some 
breeders may so treat them, but the ones I have seen were 
in pitifully small enclosures for creatures with roaming and 
predatory habits. There must, I think, always be cruelty 
in caging any fox. As to the relative cruelties involved in 
captivity plus a morphia needle and a free life with some 
hours of agony in a trap to end it, the latter seems to me 
perhaps the best. One of the most natural deaths a fox 
can die is death by hunting. 

Why not face the facts? It is not possible to obtain 
furs humanely, for the simple reason that animals prefer 
to keep their own skins until they die. To get a good pelt 
we must kill its owner in the prime of life: I do not believe 
the fox is grateful to us for so kindly chloroforming it. If 
we want to wear furs, instead of the equally warm substitutes 
available, let us admit that we are barbarians and be done 
with it.—I am, Sir, &c., 

F. Y.-B. 


[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 

S1r,—An article under the above title published in last week's 
Spectator suggests that the fur trade is not nowadays an 
excessively cruel trade, and urges the institution of a “* hu- 
manely-killed guarantee ’’ for farmed furs. But the trade 
papers state that only five or six per cent., even of Canadian 
and American furs, come from fur farms; and the trap- 
makers’ catalogues indicate that the trap ordinarily employed 
for the remainder is that horrible instrument of torture the 
steel gin. The suggestion that “ recent practice ” in the trade 
is free from cruelty is, therefore, calculated to lead the public 
to believe what is known to be untrue. Moreover, there are 
strong objections to the practice of raising wild species in close 
captivity, and stronger justification than the caprice of 
fashion is needed for it. 

Finally, it does not seem practicable to institute a reliable 
guarantee for distinguishing farmed furs from trapped furs, 
except in the case of domestic species and the silver fox. It 
is true that a mark, to be applied to the skin and carrying the 
right of transfer to the lining of the finished garment, could 
probably be registered under the Trade Marks Acts, provided 
that a body competent to administer the mark could be formed. 
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But as such a body would probably, sooner or later, come 
under the control of the vested interests concerned, nobody 
could feel any confidence that the mark was not being fraudu- 
lently applied. 

I submit that the only serious solution to the trapping 
problem is that women should take to the wearing of woollen 
coats instead of furs. If they would do so they would save an 
important British industry from its present plight, instead of 
paying away large sums for imported articles of luxury ; and 
there is surely nothing chimerical in the suggestion that a 
change might occur in women’s fashions.—I am, Sir, &e., 

C. W. Hume 
(Hon. Secretary, University of London 
Animal Welfare Society). 


CROMWELL AND THE CHURCHES 


[To the Editor of the Sprecraror.] 

S1r,—In thanking Mr. Hawke for his article on Cromwell and 
the Churches may I point out what has surely been the worst 
source in the way of church havoc. No one more regrets the 
loss of church treasures, but it is not really these losses that 
disturb our visits to the little churches of our English country- 
side: it is not the reformers’ hands that have disfigured 
them, it is the restorers.’ It is the pewing up of the naves 
and the glazing up of the windows and the polishing up of the 
sanctuary. I cannot but feel the churches of the seventeenth 
century must often have been very beautiful, for not all 
mediaeval work was good and some Elizabethan and Stuart 
work was extraordinarily good, especially their wood carving. 
But the point is this : we have not our churches left us as they 
were in those days. It was not the reformers who had down 
the old plaster, mellow and full of little soft shadows, nor was 
it they who had up the old brick and stone pavements, 
spacious and pleasantly irregular ; less still did they introduce 
ugly brass ornaments or ecclesiastical colours (which manu- 
facturers insist still on making dingy and devoid of any sem- 
blance to God’s creation). This was the work of the last 
hundred years of church restoration, doing its worst between 
the years 1840-1880. 

Let God be thanked things are improving. A sentence by 
the Archdeacon of S. Albans in the third report of the Central 
Council for the Care of Churches strikes a happier note : 

** Don’t assume (he says, speaking of stained glass) that an angular 
Saint in an impossible robe is more beautiful than the sky and the 
sunshine and the leaves of the trees.” 

There is much to be done. But the barriers against re- 
moving unsightly and disturbing ornaments and fittings, which 
happen to be memorials, are all but insurmountable. How 
can we fight them? A really careful examination would not 
hurt many people’s feelings. Evangelicals would not lament 
the loss of such stuffiness and wise Catholics would rejoice. 
We need a new Puritan revival, one which will fight for pure 
eolour and pure light and pure melody, too, and for churches 
where frank happy worshippers will have no chance to com- 
plain it were better to meditate in God's open air.—I am, Sir, 
ke., BERNARD TOWNER. 

Great Bookham, Surrey. 


ENLIGHTENMENT 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.|] 

Sir,—In the folk-lore tale of the old woman returning from 
market with a pig it will be recalled that the woman could 
not induce piglet to jump over the stile until she had fetched 
a bucket of water for the haymakers. These, then, gave her 
a wisp of hay for the cow, the cow gave milk for the cat, and 
so through the long chain of action until ‘‘ the dog began to 
bite the pig and pig jumped over the stile.” 

If we apply the moral of that circle of action to our own 
most grave national crisis we may possibly find the way to 
set the wheel revolving again. And the basic motive force 
lies, I suggest, in the word ** Enlightenment.” 

** Repetition,” as Lord Fisher used to say, ‘is the soul of 
advertisement.” ‘Thus I make no excuse for urging once 
again a policy which the Spectator has ever advocated. In 
effective enlightenment of the community lies the solution 
of well-nigh every problem—from preservation of health or 
appreciation of great n:usie to community emigration and the 








prevention of war. It was, for example, the policy urged 
only the other day by the Lambeth Conference in respect of 
the present miasma of sex. And, in face of the national 
crisis, ‘* Nothing is more necessary to-day,” observed Lord 
Grey, ‘‘ than a convinced, well-informed, and constructive 
public opinion.” 

From some thirty years of personal devotion to this national 
work in a large variety of subjects I have long since found 
that the secret of success lies in the effective combination of 
the three factors, Art, Entertainment, and Education. The 
three are inseparable. Education cannot possibly be effective 
unless it is entertaining ; nor can you have vital entertainment 
unless it is art. Thus, in corollary, public enlightenment 
should be financially self-supporting. And this I have ever 
made it, without a halfpenny subsidy during those thirty years 
from State or individual. It is the audience which pays for 
the entertainment given. Commercial advertising is, of 
course, another matter. 

The crisis demands the intensive use of every available 
medium of publicity—the public platform, radio, cinemato- 
graph, music, literature, drama, the fine arts, journalism and 
others. Of these, three stand pre-eminent for immediate 
utility, namely, radio, the Press and the cinema. In national 
enlightenment and leadership it is recognized that each one of 
these three (except the handful of high-class journals) stands 
to-day at its lowest ebb. 

Our radio service has steadily degenerated in human appeal 
from its once ardent, impulsive but most effective, guidance 
by Youth into a technically perfect, but soul-less bureaucracy, 
wholly lacking in personality and any sense of leadership. 
The story of our cinema industry, since 1918, is one long tragedy 
of incompetency, waste and charlatanry. The national 
journals, which serve the million public, have sunk into a 
slough of gross sensationalism and. vapid triviality. 

Now with all evidence and every inducement to the contrary 
IT remain a confirmed optimist. I firmly refuse to believe that 
these conditions reflect the true spirit and outlook of those 
variously responsible. I remain convinced that, once the 
national need and the certain response to their efforts are 
visualized, the heart, the courage and the determination of 
those potential leaders are as sound as are those qualities 
amongst our people at large. Give the people the facts, 
with wise and sympathetic commentary, and the response 
will be overwhelming. ‘To-day the spirit is being smashed 
out of millions for sheer lack of hope. It is, indeed, ** a people 
that walk in darkness.” 

It is not money which is needed, but brains and imagination. 
Our radio service alone could, for the cost of a single Promenade 


Concert, go far to revolutionize the whole situation. Co- 
operation in enlightenment and inspiriting ‘* copy ” amongst 


our three or four Press lords, and with no sacrifice but rather 
an enhancement of their commercial profits, would revitalize 
the nation. While a similar co-operative spirit and readiness 
to exploit the “* new idea” on the part of leading men and 
women in the other specified media would afford worthy support 
and also bring to them (I have proved it) material gain. 

The cow, in our folk-tale, was quite ready to yield the 
milk if the haymakers would only provide the wisp of hay. 
The national situation demands that we now persuade the 
haymakers to move. Who is going to fetch that bucket of 
water ?—I an, Sir, &c., A. CorBeErr-SMITH. 

Hampstead. 

[We print our correspondent’s letter but we regard his 
fault-finding as exaggerated.—Ep. Spectator. | 


AMERICAN TOURISTS IN ENGLAND 

[To the 

Sir,—Your correspondent, Mr. Carr Powell, says he hopes the 
case of the optician who absolutely refused to repair a pair 
of spectacles in less than three days is exceptional in these 
islands. Englishmen could wish it were! But who has not 
found that it is impossible to get the British tradesman or 
eraftsman to execute even the smallest repair on the spot ? 
A year or two ago, in Brussels, I found my umbrella had sprung 
a leak. I called at the largest umbrella shop in the Boulevard 
Adolphe Max and explained my requirements to a woman who 
was evidently the proprietress. She told me to leave the 
umbrella. I told her I was leaving the city within an hour. 


tditor of the SprecTaror.] 
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Thereupon she, the proprietress, produced a needle and 
thread and repaired the rent there and then. In London, 
I know only one shop where such a feat would even be 
attempted. Girls, sempstresses by the look of them, who 
ought to be familiar with the needle, resolutely refuse to 
tackle the simplest case for repair. ‘* Leave it till to-morrow ” 
or ‘* We must send it to the works” is invariably the stern 
reply to the most piteous appeals from the hurried and dis- 
tressed customer. 

But why grumble at our tradesmen? Procrastination has 
become a national vice. You cannot get an Englishman to do 
anything on the spot—except, perhaps, drink a glass of beer 
or pay for admission to a football match. Over the simplest 
matters business men take days to make up their minds or 
answer a letter. Thirty years ago, living then as now in the 
West of London, I often got a reply from my solicitor in 
Lincoln’s Inn to a letter posted by me that morning. Iam told 
that this would be impossible now that letters have to be 
dictated and then typed and then sent back to the principal 
for signature. I can readily believe it. Sometimes this dila- 
toriness borders on inhumanity. In my mind is the case of a 
very young girl reduced to “ a condition of nerves ” by waiting 
for possible employers, on whom she had called, to let her 
know her fate. It appears business men cannot choose an 
office boy without devoting a fortnight to considering the 
qualifications of the candidates. The Spaniards have a say- 
ing maiana—our rule of conduct is ‘‘ the week after next.”— 
Iam, Sir, &c., EpMUND B. D’AUVERGNE. 

12 Durham Terrace, W. 2. 


BEARING REINS 
[To the Editor of the SpEcTATOR.} 
§ir,—I notice that some of your correspondents are anxious 
to abolish bearing reins, and I have therefore thought that they 
may be interested to learn how they are used here. 

All our horses are liable to buck, and the lighter breeds, 
which are used for saddle and for buggy-work, are much given 
toit. The younger ones, which have not yet settled down with 
years of labour, will occasionally buck in harness if not re- 
strained, and if they are vexed or just feeling gay. We have 
to travel much in buggies and democrats, and therein to carry 
our women and children, so we have to prevent the bucking 
that would smash up the vehicle and passengers. The bearing 
rein is used, one type of which is fixed as follows. It is fixed 
on the pad in the middle of the back, carried up over the crest 
of the horse, through between the ears, and down each side 
of the face to the rings of a small extra bit, which bears most 
against the upper jaw. This is set to allow ease and freedom 
to the horse in trotting, &c., but to prevent it from lowering 
its nose to its knees as it must do nearly in the act of bucking. 
This apparatus is a great insurance against disaster, and is 
no punishment to the horse. Work horses also are often pre- 
vided with a small bridle which is hooked over the hame- 
sticks, to prevent the horses grazing when the driver has 
business on the ground and wishes them to stand still. 

We never see a bearing rein used in the English fashion, 
holding the horse’s muzzle in towards the chest in order to force 
a showy action. If such should appear, the Mounted Police 
would be likely to interfere, and perhaps to prosecute for 
cruelty.—I am, Sir, «e., J. M. LipDELL. 

Pincher Station, Alberta. 


POINTS FROM LETTERS 
Tne Lirprary ASSOCIATION CONFERENCE. 

The Conference of the Library Association, which takes place 
this year in Cambridge, September 22nd-27th, should be of 
considerable interest to those connected with Hospitals. 
On Tuesday, 28rd, at 2.15-4 p.m., the subject of Hospital 
Libraries will be discussed. There will be a short paper on 
the history and practice of this work as done in Great Britain ; 
and in addition there will be the privilege and value of hearing 
the two following speakers :— 

(a) Miss Ostenfeld, Organizer of the Hospital Library Service, 
Central Library, Odense, Denmark. Title of paper—‘* Collabor- 
ation between public libraries and hospitals in Denmark.” (Opening 
the discussion on the possibility of applying this method in England.) 

(b) Miss Perrie Jones, Hospital Librarian, Public Library, St. 
Paul's, Minnesota, U.S.A.—paper—‘‘ The Psychological value to 
patients oi Hospital Libraries.” 


Representatives from the Press or Institutions are invited 





to write for further details to :—The Secretary of the Library 
Association, 26 Bedford Square, London, W.C. 1. 


BROKEN SPECTACLES. 

How is this for a coincidence? On Friday last, 
August 29th, I dropped my folders and broke one glass ; 
these I sent to the tradesman from whom they weve purchased, 
asking that they might be returned as soon as a new glass could 
be fitted. Not receiving them by evening I sent for them 
and was then told they would not be ready till next Tuesday. 
This is on all fours with the case quoted by your correspondent, 
Thos. Carr Powell, on page 283 of last week’s Spectator.—O. G. 


, 


Tue ‘ ForTNiGHTLy”” AND THE “ REvrew OF REVIEWS.’ 


It has recently been stated in certain sections of the Press 
that the Fortnightly Review and the Review of Reviews are 
about to be amalgamated. This is not the case. The 
proprietors of the Fortnightly Review have, indeed, assumed 
control of the Review of Reviews, and they will continue to 
publish it as a separate ‘* Review” under the title given to 
it by its founder, W. T. Stead. The Fortnightly Review will 
remain unchanged and independent. As very many constant 
readers of both the Fortnightly Review and the Review of 
Reviews are concerned in this matter, I shall be obliged if you 
can find room in your columns for this statement of the exact 
a —H. H. L. Dickson, 13 Buckingham Street, London, 

y.C. 2. 

SWALLows. 

In your issue of the 16th ult. a correspondent complains 
of the dearth of swallows. I have noticed the same at my 
place in Sussex, where only one pair of swallows has nested 
in an outhouse! But here, in Ireland, we have a larger 
number of swallows than I have ever seen before, every stable 
and cow-house containing three or four nests and literally 
scores of the old and young birds hawking all day round the 
house. Possibly the swallows have found out what is dawning 
on many of us, that Ireland is now a far pleasanter country to 
live in than England, with its present enormous taxation, and 
encouragement, in doles, to idleness !—W. TowErR TOWNSHEND, 
Myross Wood Leap, Co. Cork. 


A Hundred Years Ago 


Tue “ SpectTator,’ SEPTEMBER 4TH, 1830. 
THE KInG AND QUEEN. 

On Sunday, their Majesties walked, as usual, to hear divine 
service in St. George’s Chapel. It rained violently as they returned, 
and none of their train hadanumbrella; but the King marched on with 
the Queen under his arm, and heeded not the rain! The Queen was, 
to use a vulgar phrase, fairly ducked ; but she bore it as a Queen of 
England should do. 

Tue Devin's ProGREss. 

The Devil, notorious personage as he is, has of late been shown 
up to an extent which argues him to be in general disrespect. Burns 
was content to abuse and laugh at him in a humourous address ; 
Messrs. Coleridge and Southey “trotted him out” in a morning 
walk ; Mr. Robert Montgomery tries conclusions with him ; and an 
anonymous writer makes him “ pad the hoof”’ in a sort of royal 
progress incog. But this is not the whole extent of the indignity to 
which his Satanic Majesty is exposed. He is cut in effigy by Thomas 
Landseer, and a host of wood engravers ; and that severest because 
most brilliant of graphic satirists, George Cruikshank, has served 
him up as a side-dish at a feast of fun. 


Illan-na-Gilé 


TueEReE is an isle I know where we may go in the evening, 

Over the sea’s white mearings, through baronies of light ; 

Waves brightly beckon us, the curragh’s black heel dances 
Where that isle floats in sight. 


There light is rustled by the grasshopper in his green kingdom — 

Little else stirs there, only birds or the flow’r-mating bee ; 

Summer grows lazy there—it merely suckles one bramble 
That’s reaped by a wave of the sea! 


Surely it’s on that isle we'll gather the airs of healing — 

Sun juice to perish age, balms of the moon for pain— 

Eras of gold are seen there, to there the sunset is climing 
Down flights of yellow rain. 


Listen then, gentle friend, if you will sail there with me, 
Slip from the earth’s green moorings into the drowning light, 
Hailing a dribbled star; and then on the Isle of Brightness 
We'll wake in a blaze of night. 
F. R. Hiceins, 
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Some Books 


A SELECTION from Horace Walpole’s letters which Mr. Alfred 
Bishop Mason has made and called Horace Walpole’s England 
(Constable, 21s.) is a book to buy and keep. Full of wit and 
interest, it is the very thing we want when we are dull or 
depressed. . There is hardly a page which will not make us 
smile and cause us to exclaim that the world has changed for 
the better. Yet we may exaggerate the improvement. Dr. 
Johnson’s world was surely not as Horace Walpole paints it. 
For all his eager curiosity and his even temper, Horace was 
always a cynic whether he is describing a ball where he met 
“all the beauties and not a few of the uglies ’? of London, or 
whether he depicts the political scene. When first he heard 
of the Lisbon earthquake he said that judging by that and 
other strange phenomena ‘‘ one would think the world exceed- 
ingly out of repair.” Surely it is in a better state now! 
But to quote the engaging Horace once more: “ one of the 
worst effects of living in one’s own time is that one never 
knows the truth of it till one’s dead.” 
%* * * * 

Mr. W. H. Chamberlain has been the Russian Corres- 
pondent for various American newspapers for the last seven 
years. He has therefore had considerable opportunity to 
observe, consider, and form a judgment of the experiment 
which is being made in the U.S.S.R. Soviet Russia (Duck- 
worth, 25s.) gives the fullest objective account of the present 
situation in Russia which has yet been published. Beginning 
with a short survey of the historical background, Mr. Chamber- 
lain goes on to describe the external appearance of many 
Russian cities and of the countryside, the organization of the 
Communist Party, certain outstanding personalities, liberty 
in Soviet Russia, &c., concluding with a chapter on what he 
considers are the most enduring results of the Revolution, 
To the four definite results to which he refers, we feel he 
should have added a fifth—the emancipation of women and 
the real equality of the sexes. Mr. Chamberlain has written a 
very fair, unemotional, and instructive book. 

* * * * 

The Hours Press is doing courageous work by printing, in 
delightful format, several of the more abstruse of the modern 
poets. These people are deliberately divorced from the 
general reader by reason of their literary arsenal and their 
avoidance of normal life as a source of supply. They throw 
over the known measures and all possibility of variants there- 
from, substituting highly formalized word-patterns that 
may be compared with the geometric designs of the ultra- 
modern school of painters. We have yet to see what will 
result from this encroachment of the arts of poetry, painting, 
and music each into the province of the others. Lessing 
prophesied that such conduct in the arts could lead only to 
their extinction; but then he was bred in the Classico-Renais- 
sance tradition. New standards may be rising. If so, Mr. 
John Rodker, the most recent poet printed by the Hours 
Press (Collected Poems, 30s.) may yet discover a devout 
following for his highly sensitized experiments in forms 
designed to represent his very unique reaction to the world, 
He sees that world rather pathologically, but is thereby only 
the more representative of the modern nerve-racked generation 
living under an obsession of street accidents. Here is an 
example of his skill in its more orthodox moments :— 

“The sky broods over the river — 
The waves tumble and flee. 
And down go the dead things ever 
Down to the sea.” 
* * * * 

At the thirteenth centenary of the Norwich diocese it is 
appropriate that, with the help of the “ Friends of the 
Cathedral Church of Norwich,” a patient and well-equipped 
scholar should have begun to publish the results of his study 
of the Norwich archives, next to Westminster the most com- 
plete of their kind. Dr. H. W. Saunders’ Introduction to the 
Obidientiary and Manor Rolls of Norwich Cathedral Priory 
(Norwich: Jarrold, 10s. 6d.) will urprise even the expert 
in economic history by its mass of detail and by the Editor’s 
thoroughness. He is as much at kone in these bundles of 
medixval parchments as an accountant in a company’s books, 
He can reconstruct not merely a general balance-sheet for. the 
great Priory with its tithes and rents, its manors, mills, woods 
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and fisheries, but also the accounts of the several departments 
—cellarer, sacrist,. almoner, and so on—and_ show their 
defects. Incidentally, he throws light on other topics. The 
Priory was well managed and always solvent : it gave a tenth 
of its income to the poor and supported scholars at Oxford; 
its monks were apparently immune to the Black Death ; their 
numbers varied between fifty and sixty till after 1460, and 
then gradually fell away. Dr. Saunders deserves the highest 
praise for a remarkable book. It is good to know that five 
other volumes are in progress, dealing fully with the depart- 
ments of the great institution whose Cathedral church is one of 
our noblest monuments. 
* # * * 

It is a joy to hold an exquisite book in one’s hands, and 
Simon Gantillon’s Maya (The Golden Cockerel Press, 35s.) 
is exquisite in every sense of the word. The translation 
by Virginia and Frank Vernon is admirable, running with all 
the smoothness of an original composition. Embellished by 
the wood engravings of Blair Hughes-Stanton, the format of 
this volume creates just the sensory atmosphere which Bella. 
Maya requires for her full appreciation. 

* * * * 

The factors which in the past made for constructive impe- 
rialism are ably summarized by Sir Charles Lucas in Religion, 
Colonising and Trade (S.P.C.K., 3s. 6d.). No one who had 
not the author’s intimate knowledge of colonial history 
could have achieved such a lucid and informing account in so 
short a space. ‘Trade, which laid the foundations of the 
Empire, became a Frankenstein monster destructive of over- 
seas liberties, until having killed the old Empire of its creation 
it was regenerated in the nineteenth century to become an 
instrument of liberty. Has this no message for us now when 
we are threatened by the obscurantist reaction of tariffs and 
unlimited safeguarding ? 

* * * * 

Mr. J. E. Woolacott, a former correspondent of the Times 
in Simla, has written a very fair and able summary of present 
conditions in India in India—the Truth (Philip Allan, 2s.). If 
the facts and figures here given in such convenient compass 
were studied in India as well as in this country some of the 
claims put forward by extremist politicians would surely be 
modified. This is not to say that Mr. Woolacott is ‘ reac- 
tionary ” or desires any curtailment of what is possible in 
helping our fellow-subjects along the path of self-government. 
But he states the facts, and will be abused for doing so in 
certain quarters, no doubt, where the desire is to keep the 
discussion of India’s future in the realm of abstractions. In 
others, his work will be warmly appreciated as being a real 
contribution to a better understanding between East and 
West. 

* * * * 

India in 1928-29 (India Office, 4s.) is the title of the yearly 
report prepared by Mr. J. Coatman, Director of Public Infor- 
mation to the Government of India, for submission to 
-arliament. As usual, this narrative is valuable to those who 
follow the proceedings of the Legislative Assembly and 
Council of State with some attention: this year, however, 
the report should have a wider public than ever, for it can 
be and should be read in conjunction with the Simon Report, 
both as a statement of the recent situation in India and as a 
forecast of the future. The pages dealing with Co-operative 
Societies and rural reconstruction are especially important. 

* * * * 
(‘‘ More Books of the Week” and ** General Knowledge Com- 
petition” will be found on pages 319 and 320.) 


The Competition 


Tut Editor offers a prize of two guineas for the best original 
Safety Jingle for Motorists. An example of the sort of thing 
suggested is the Seaman’s Rule of the Road :— 
“When both side lights show ahead, 
Port your helm and show your red, &e.”’ 
The closing date for this competition will be Friday, Sep- 
tember 12th. 
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Toy Balloons 


Novels and Novelists. By Katherine Mansfield. (Constable. 
qs. Gd.) 

BeroreE getting to work with the reviewer’s knife upon this 
volume one hesitates, remembering the phrase with which the 
Victorian novelists tantalized us when they dangled their 
heroines’ unopened love-letters before our eyes, ‘* But they 
were meant for the eyes of one person alone.” The eyes 
now in question being those of the fortunate subscribers to 
the Nation in the year 1919-1920, when Katherine Mansfield’s 
reviews of fiction appeared. Surely such ephemeral confi- 
dences, rages and appraisals ought not to be submitted so 
long after their occasion to the curious stare of the book- 
borrowing public. And what business has an interloping 
reviewer in reviewing a reviewer’s reviews? Is this not the 
inmost circle of perversion ? 

One is, however obliged to put these austere feelings aside, 
because the persistent interest of anything Katherine Mans- 
field wrote, easily masters them. Her book disposes once more 
of the gibe that critics are artists who have failed. In 
criticism, indeed, she was an artist, never dully making a 
balance sheet of a book’s virtues and defects or a Baedeker 
to its story ; but, with much cunning, creating an appropriate 
atmosphere and letting the story rise or fall in it like a toy 
balloon. And this atmosphere had a peculiar quality of 
spiritual fineness, in which certain authors—Mr. Walpole and 
Mr. Galsworthy, for example—sank with an ugly thump while, 
to one’s immense surprise, a Blasco Ibanez, no doubt secretly 
importing the influence of exotic Spanish ether, sailed in the 
majesty of commendation. Mrs. Virginia Woolf went up 
gay and high, indeed, almost out of sight, carrying the reviewer 
away with her. Conrad and Tomlinson had a steady place in 
the heavens. But there was a host of novels which never 
went very far. They maintained an unsteady, wobbling existence 
until her sharp, amusing claws pricke] them and slowly they 
shrivelled up, sank to limbo and expired. It was all done 
very prettily, intimately, and, in spite of the claws and 
gambols, was rarely kittenish. This weekly despatch of 
coloured balloons was a delight to the intelligence. 

Like many sensitive artists who turn to criticism and 
whose judgments are intuitive, Katherine Mansfield demanded 
above all in her fellow-artists an (ntense spiritual austerity, a 


The Papal 


The Decline of the Medieval Church. By A. C. Flick, Ph.D. 


2 Vols. (Kegan Paul. 32s. 

The Vatican Council. By Dom Cuthbert Butler. 2 Vols. 
(Longmans. 25s.) 

History of the Papacy in the Nineteenth Century. By J. B. 


Bury, D.Litt. Edited with a memoir. By R. H. Murray, Litt. D. 

(Macmillan. 10s.) 
Tu Maltese controversy has brought home to many unaccus- 
tomed to Papal claims how vigorous these still are. The 
‘auses of the controversy are most obscure. But it is plain 
that a vital factor is the determination of the Vatican to 
exercise both spiritual and political control where it thinks that 
it can be done with impunity. The essence of the Roman 
position is that Christendom is one community, a concrete 
world-wide state resting for its foundation upon obedience 
to the successor of Peter, who is the divinely-appointed repre- 
sentative of Christ. This claim is, of course, not primitive. 
There is no sign of it in the New Testament times. It has 
been subject to an evolution. But its evolution has been so 
gradual, the various elements that have been integrated into 
it have so arisen through the play of slowly-changing historical 
forces that it is difficult to say precisely where it begins. It 
is no less difficult to estimate how much of the claim is sub- 
stantial at any given time, how much kept in abeyance for 
exercise in happier times and more favourable circumstances. 
The fullness with which it has been employed in Malta is 
doubtless due to the thought that here was a compact district 
where its intransigence might still be used—nay must be— 
because it was threatened. 

Recently several books have appeared which throw light 
on the growth of the Papal claim, and on the dangers that have 
attended its exercise. Dr. Flick’s monumental work on the 
decline of the Medieval Church is a mine of information and, 


fastidiousness in feeling. To those who preserved other 
virtues and neglected this, she was uncertain. This inevitably 
alienated her sympathy from a moralist like Mr. Galsworthy, 
whom she seemed contemptuously to regard as a man who had 
got art “into trouble’ and was worried about it. Crafts- 
manship was not enough for her, though she was more than 
generous to the fine craftsmanship of H. M. Tomlinson. One 
must have seen the vision and felt the initial passion, and 
because this initial passion seemed to her to be lacking, Esther 
Waters, for all its perfection of detail, was not a great novel. 

‘* All is as cold and toneless as if it were being read out of that 
detective’s notebook. It is supremely good evidence . . . but we 
forget it as soon as it is read for we have been given nothing to 
remember.” 

Again, her quarrel with Mr. Walpole is that he is animated 
by ‘‘ determination rather than inspiration, strength of will 
rather than the artist's compulsion.” With great labour and 
skill he can bring his horses to the mysterious water—but they 
will not drink for him. It is instructive to turn from her 
opinion of Mr. Walpole to that of Louis Couperus, whose 
Old People and Things That Pass were translated into English 
in 1919. Here was another novelist of family life who knew 
his creatures and who is not, as one frequently feels with 
Mr. Walpole, all the time trying to get hold of them. The 
Dutch novelist’s people are seen in relation to life—‘ not to a 
part of life, not to a set of society, but to the bounding horizon, 
life.’ And neither is life made to “ fit”? them. The novelist 
who attempts to * fit ’ life to his characters ‘** will find himself 
cutting something that gets smaller and smaller, finer and 
finer, until he must begin cutting his character next to fit the 
thing he has made.” 

In the rightness of these words one senses the limitations 
of IXatherine Manficld’s austerity. The ready affinity of her 
sharp spirit with that of the Russians alienated her from the 
genial or the polite English tradition. What her spirit had in 
terrifying penetration it lacked in confident magnitude. She 
was essentially a creature of our age. One thinks of her 
intelligence as one thinks of feline claws, a sharp and beautiful 
mechanism, sliding out of their subtle velvet, now playfully, 
now with luxurious motion, now passionately, but always 


private in their impulse. V. S. Prircnett, 


Supremacy 


what is more, it indicates how disastrous for the unity of 
Christendom and for the general prestige of religion the 
Papal theories of the Church have been. He hardly makes 
suflicient allowances for the valuable aspects of Papacy in 
the earlier Middle Ages. After all, men like Innocent III, the 
greatest perhaps of all the Popes, provided a rallying point 
for those who desired to preserve spiritual values as against 
the tyranny of kings and robber barons. He admits that 
“*the Church was deeply interested in soul-saving.” But his 
main theme is the decline of the power that reached so magni- 
ficent a height in the thirteenth century. And here his guid- 
ance is, on the whole, sound. The strength of the Papacy was 
also its weakness—the claim to control the whole of life. The 
claim was uttered in its most precise form by Boniface VIIL in 
the Unam Sanctam. But it was already being rejected. The 
fascination of the story that Dr. Flick has to tell lies in 
the three centuries of growing effort on the part of many of the 
most thoughtful people in Europe to free themselves from the 
tyranny of Rome without destroying the unity of the Church. 
The failure of the Councils of Constance and Basel made the 
Reformation inevitable, with all its disadvantages. Once it 
was seen that the claim that the Roman Church (that is the 
Pope and the cardinals) was master of all the Churches, 
superior to a general council, and deriving its power directly 
from God, would never be abandoned, Luther and Calvin 
became an inevitable phenomenon. One extravagance begot 
its opposite. Moral depravity, financial greed, lack of spiritual 
jire—these were assisting circumstances ; but the essence lay 
elsewhere—in the claim that the Church depended for its 
existence on a hierarchy fixed for all time at Rome. 

The Reformation in one way brought the Roman Church 
to its senses. The loss of so many fair lands and ririle peoples 
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was a challenge to its reserves of faith. An astonishing 
quickening took place in the seventeenth century among 
those who clung to the Papacy as the visible sign that the 
seamless garment was untorn. The Reformation worked 
powerfully within the Roman obedience itself. And for long 
jt remained a question how much of the revived ideas and 
enriched ideals it could assimilate. Jansenism, Gallicanism, 
Febronianism—there were political elements at work in all 
these movements doubtless—but they were in certain aspects 
a reassertion of the claim that the various parts of the Church 
have a direct divine life of their own. At the same time the 
Protestant Churches created by the stubborn claims of 
Rome had developed vigorous and independent life. 

It is against this background that the movement that led 
to the Vatican Council in 1870 should be studied. It is 
possible to do this with a fullness not possible earlier now 
that the complete Acta have been published. Two books 
have recently appeared in English which every student of the 
ecclesiastical history of the nineteenth century must read. 
That admirable scholar, Dom Cuthbert Butler, has had the 
advantage of studying the full sources. He claims that at 
last it is possible to know the truth, in contradistinction to 
the prejudiced accounts of Friedrich and Acton. He certainly 
makes it clear that there was no real cleavage on Papal 
Infallibility as a theory in the Council or the Church, The 
question was, Is its definition opportune? He _ also 
demonstrates how circumscribed are the conditions of an 
infallible utterance. But his cautious learned volumes leave 
the reader wondering what was the gain of these many 
months of sometimes acrimonious debate. What did the 
definition accomplish ? For those inside, Dom Butler says, 
it set at rest a tiresome controversy. For those outside ** it 
shut out the possibility of anyone seeking union with the 
Catholic Apostolic Roman Church—be it separated Eastern 
Orthodox Churches or be it Christian religious bodies in the 
West—or individuals—doing so under misapprehension of 
what is involved.” Belief in the Pope as the Vicar of Christ 
divinely appointed to rule Church and Councils is henceforth 
the first article of the Christian Creed. It is not without 
significance that the one “scene” that Dom Butler 
acknowledges, which occurred on March 22nd, was when 
Stressmayer vigorously asserted that there were many 
Protestants in Germany, England and America who “ love 
our Lord Jesus Christ.” The murmurs that broke out drew 
frem the President the rebuke—to Strossmayer—* I pray 
you, Right Reverend Father, to refrain from words that 
cause scandal to some Fathers.” 

This is a point that Bury in his fascinating lectures misses. 
He over-emphasizes the political side. None the less, his 
sketch so carefully limned must be read side by side with 
Butler. 


The Life-Story of Emily Dickinson 


Emily Dickinson. The Human Background of her Poetry. 
By Josephine Pollitt. (Harper. 12s. 6d.) 
The Life and Mind of Emily Dickinson. By Genevieve Taggard. 
(Knopf. 15s.) 
Tue general conception of the life of Emily Dickinson is that 
of a self-educated spinster in a bodice and skirt, existing 
immured in a puritanical community, and gasping out her 
frustrated genius in a fog of secrecy and misunderstanding. 
She is thought of as entertaining a hidden passion for a 
famous preacher, whose influence gradually depressed her 
spirit into that form of nervous mysticism which to-day is a 
symptom that makes the mouths of the Freudians water with 
anticipation. This miserable picture has been totally wiped 
away by the present biography, a work of genuine research 
inspired by a creative imagination. The poetess was a member 
of the proud aristocracy of New England, her mother rich, her 
father an influential lawyer and statesman. She lived her 
isolated life from choice, her reasons being not pusillanimous 
xenophobia, but austerity of mind, and an intensity of emotion 
that made the smallest experience overwhelmingly significant. 
Her life therefore was crowded ; she complained rejoicingiy 
that her days ran over with the harvest-home of thought and 
wonder. Half her nights had to be spent in reading and cogita- 
tion over the tremendous eventlessness of her days. Her 
circle of friends included famous divines, professors, scientists, 
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journalists, editors, and authors; and amongst them, or 
rather above them, she sat as a sybil, a half-mysterious being 
whose brilliant conversation and wit, whose amazing originality 
of manners and mind, set her apart as a legend, and made her 
well known in spite of the eccentricity which would not allow 
her to publish her poems during her lifetime. 

As for the inevitable love-story, we learn that the object 
of her passion was not the Reverend Charles Wadsworth, but 
Edward Bissell Hunt, the military engineer, inventor, and 
husband of her friend Helen Fiske, who, as Helen Hunt 
Jackson, became one of the most popular verse-writers and 
novelists in the America of the ’eighties. The cloistering and 
sublimation of this emotion seems to have been a triumph of 
the civilized spirit observed by all the three persons con- 
cerned ; observed, understood, and tacitly reverenced. The 
accidental death of Hunt at the height of his powers prostrated 
both these remarkable women ; but both emerged the richer 
and deeper in character. 

The setting of this noble life-story was in a world of gentle 
beauty : forests, mountains, dignified mansions, and college 
buildings ; a New England not unlike our beloved old England 
as it was before the Age of Petrol. The effect of this revealing 
book is to dispel the sense of discrepancy between the life and 
the work of Emily Dickinson. The perfect sophistication of 
her ideas and technique are seen to be parallel with that of her 
environment. It is what we had expected, and we are grateful 
to find our intuition justified by fact. 

Miss Taggard has other theories about the mysterious 
love-story, and professes evidence that Emily's sister declared 
the lover to have been a young fellow-scholar, named George 
Gould, who afterwards became a minister. Miss Taggard 
says that the father frightened away all suitors, being possessed 
by a jealous proprietary passion for his daughters, so violent 
that it might be called a sort of spiritual incestuousness, 
Emily succumbed to this, and confined her rebellion to her 
poetry. 

Miss Taggard’s critical analysis of the poems is alive and 
sensitive, and also she is convincing where she explores the 
complexities of the poet’s dual character. She writes with 
such nervous insight that we would be compelled to respect 
her conclusions, even if she did not back them up with ample 
evidence. It is odd that on matters of fact two such able 
books should be so contradictory. Such uncertainty is 
the more regrettable since Emily Dickinson’s work needs the 
biographical illumination to bring out its deeper meanings. 

Ricwuarpd Ciuercit, 


Chief Big Business 


Johnson of the Mohawks. By Arthur Pound and Richard E 


Day. (Macmillan. 21s.) 
Tnt French have always got on with coloured people, and 
very conspicuously in North America where their relations 
with the red man, during the time when they were lords of 
Canada, were easy, cordial and generous. Canada’s great 
governor, Frontenac, danced and whooped up the war-song 
with Huron and Ottawa braves; the various tribes cf the 
Indians—even the Iroquois—invariably received courteous 
treatment at Quebec; and the Canadian fur traders and 
coureurs de bois lived with their red brothers, and particularly 
with their red sisters, on terms of closest intimacy. The way 
of the British was different. They coveted and shamelessly 
grabbed the Indians’ land, refused to inter-marry with the red 
folk, and bullied them shamefully. To them, or to most of 
them, the best kind of Indian was a dead Indian, while the 
general inclination of the Puritan New Englanders was, as 
Wendell Holmes puts it, to fall ‘* first on their knees and then 
on the aborigines.””. To this prevailing attitude there arose in 
the middle third of the eighteenth century one shining exception 
in the person of William Johnson. This easy-going, acute- 
minded, level-headed Irishman first settled himself in 1738 as 
a trader-farmer in the Mohawk Valley, which is still one of 
America’s principal gateways into the West, and there made it 
his life’s business to mediate between the red men and the white 
—to save for them their hunting-grounds, to protect them 
against the vicious trade in rum which undermined their 
morale, and to curb, so far as that was possible, their innate 
and ferocious savagery. The Mohawks, the eastern branch of 
the great Iroquois confederation, made him one of their war 
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chiefs with the title of Warraghiyagey, which the authors of 
this particularly interesting book freely translate as ‘* Chief 
Big Business.” Chief Big Business from his stately mansion 
of Johnson Hall (which still stands), contrived by sympathetic, 
courteous and adroit diplomacy with his Indian brothers ‘ to 
keep a particular salient of British Empire in America from 
going French,” and to shelp to bring it about that British 
influence should not for ever be shut up between the Alle- 
ghanies and the sea. 

Perhaps it is stretching the world’s ignorance too far for the 
authors of this biography to say of Johnson that. he was been 
neglected historically. On the contrary, Parkman, to whom 
we owe that most romantic and detailed account of the great 
struggle between France and England for paramountey in 
North America, has in his two volumes, Wolfe and Montcalm 
and The Conspiracy of Pontiac, done full justice to the political 
achievements of Sir William Johnson. He has shown, as do the 
authors of the book under notice, how immensely valuable was 
Johnson’s understanding but firm treatment of the Indians, 
and both in the earlier and in this present history we get 
adequate accounts of the two successful battles fought under 
Johnson’s command—battles petty as to numbers but very 
important in their results. 

All of this, graphically displayed in Parkman’s pages, is also 
admirably handled by Messrs. Pound and Day. But the 
particular merit of their book—their most picturesque and 
arefully documented book—is its portrayal of the man 
Johnson, and the way in which it succeeds in conveying the 
atmosphere of life on the frontier and the feeling of the period. 
The authors are at some pains to defend Johnson’s sexual 
behaviour ; they talk of him as ** the ultra-male whose terrific 
virility overthrows all barriers.” But this is rather of the 
nature of fudge. Why not admit that Johnson was a loose 
liver and have done with it ? He bought his wife Catty as an 
indentured servant and married her on her deathbed after she 
had borne three children. Catty was succeeded by a Mohawk 
squaw; there were also probably numerous other squaw 
oddments, consistent with the then prevalent practice of 
“bundling”; and Johnson’s last regular companion was 
another squaw, Molly Brant or ‘‘ Brown Lady Johnson.” 
(What a pity it is that the authors could not add her portrait 
to the speaking series of other protraits which adorn their 
book.) The net result of these alliances is said to have been a 
family of one hundred children. Johnson, in fact, was a man 
who had to have a woman in his life, and often probably more 
than one, at the same time. ‘* A deep strain of piety ” there 
was in this man, say the authors. Out of his very abundant 
wealth, derived mainly from successful land purchase and 
careful farming, he did occasionally contribute to Church funds, 
but of deep piety his life affords small other trace. A great 
man, or one who “ still goes marching down the corridors of 
fame” ? Hardly. But certainly *‘ a driving and demanding 
man,” honest, practical and farseeing, and one who would have 
made an admirable quartermaster, for when Braddock sends 
him 4,000 dollars, he writes back, ‘* One of the Dollars was a 
Counterfitt.””. Johnson builded more wisely than he knew ; 
in his own life ‘* the real ruler of the unfenced West,”’ he thus 
made possible the Western expansion of the future independent 
United States of America—a prospect which would have 
horrified him and which his son, Sir John, did his best to defeat. 

M. J.C. M. 


Utopian Experiments 


Communist and Co-operative Colonies. By Professor Charles 
Gide. Translated by Ernest F. Row, B.Se.(Econ.), L.C.P. 
(Harrap. 7s. 6d.) 

AN English version of Professor Gide’s Les Colonies Commu- 

nistes et Coopératives is very welcome. The well-known Pro- 

fessor in the Collége de France made short work of the small 
doubt which at first assailed him whether the communitarian 
experiments of the nineteenth century were worthy of notice in 

a University course. Why of course they were! Everything 

which was important enough to happen, as the result of some 

genuine human impulse, was not too unimportant to be seri- 
ously studied. Besides, as Professor Gide delicately points 
out, we ought to be indulgent when we reflect upon all the 
errors which time has turned into truths and upon all the 
truths which time had turned into errors. It matters little, 
then, to the student that the experimental colonies of the 


nineteenth century, most of them in the United States and 
South America, were failures. 

Professor Gide examines the Jesuit Communist Republics 
of Paraguay—thus generally described though really they were 
neither Communist nor Republican—the Protestant Communi- 
ties of the United States (such as the Shakers and Perfection- 
ists) the Owenite, Fourierist and Icarian Colonies, the Anarchist 
Colonies (such as the Free Society of Vaux and the Aiglemont 
Colony) and the agrarian and co-operative communities. What 
a remarkable amount of idealism and optimism went to the 
making of these experiments! But the optimism meant 
happiness so long as it lasted. As has been said, no map of 
the world is worth looking at unless it contains an island of 
Utopia. 

The founders of communist colonies, of course, believe that 

private property is the source of all jealousy, bitterness and 
strife. Unfortunately, experience has shown that community 
of property causes even more strife. Those jurists knew what: 
they were about who limited legal joint-ownership to a short 
period. The societies which Professor Gide analyses with his 
sasy touch and his witty play of words did not by any means 
die of grave economic or political illnesses ;_ the irony was that 
they died of the petty vexations engendered by daily life, inten- 
sified by the strict regulation to which every communist society 
must of necessity be subjected—even if it is composed of 
anarchists. The truth is that no man ever found peace in a 
specially contrived community unless he brought peace with 
him. 

Another irony is that such colonies may perish of success. 
It is better to expire a noble failure than to be changed by 
prosperity into an aggregation of people with mixed motives 
and a diminishing care for the purity of the first ideal. 


Jacke and the Lady 


Diary of Lady Margaret Hoby. Edited by D. M. Meads. 


(Routledge. 15s.) 

‘““Tnr journal of Lady Hoby, which is here printed for the 
first time, is the earliest known diary written by an English- 
woman.” We are grateful to Mrs. Meads for a long and truly 
delightful introduction to this dull woman’s journal. Mar- 
garet Hoby was twenty-five when she began these jottings, 
which form a detailed, but completely colourless, account of 
the ordinary life of a well-off gentlewoman in the latter years 
of Elizabeth’s reign. Young as she was she had been already 
three times married, first to Walter Devereux, then to Thomas 
Sydney, lastly to Thomas (afterwards Sir Thomas) Hoby, 
with whom she lived till her death upon her own estate of 
Hackness in Yorkshire. The child of rich Protestant parents 
she had grown up a good-looking, pious, dutiful and appar- 
ently, despite the romantic names she twice bore, a com- 
pletely passionless young woman. All three marriages would 
seem to have been marriages of convenience. 

About the whole diary there is a terrible sameness. The 
reader becomes drowsy and dreams of the country ‘bus. As 
a rule she merely enumerates her prayers, her meals, the 
sermons she listened to, and the devotional readings she sat 
through. Of her spiritual life she tells us nothing, if we 
except occasional conventional assertions as to her own sinful- 
ness, usually in connexion with toothache or colic. Now 
and then something more interesting is to be gleaned from 
her concise statements—she gives orders to the workmen in 
the house, she attends the sick in the village, she goes to the 
hayfields to consider the crop, she pays and receives a few 
visits, none of which give her much pleasure: “ I performed 
my aecustomed exercises, and was vesited by a kinswoman : 
which was some trouble at the first, but, Consideringe all 
Crosses ought thankfully to be bourne, I was well guiated ” 
(quieted). 

The allusions to her husband are very slight, but the reader 
suspects a tragedy. He was not very much at home, and 
his returns do not seem to have been much welcomed. “* After 
priuat praiers I kept all this day with Mr. Hoby, who was 
very farr out of temper,” or again, ‘“‘ Mr. Hoby came home 
and I kept him company till he went away again.” 

What was he like, this third husband of this starched young 
woman ? Mrs. Meads has found out a great deal about him, 
and the picture is not attractive. She quotes a long letter 
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from his mother written when he was growing up. The lady 
Jaments the fact that he is undersized, and says that though 
she has never been “ bitter to him” or given him “ any ill 
speche,” he tries her patience almost beyond bearing by 
his ‘* insolency.” Later in life he was certainly regarded 
by his friends as an able man and a good “ Justice of the 
Peace.”’ But his Yorkshire neighbours hated him. They 
said he was ‘‘ the busyest sawcie little Jacke in all the Coun- 
trie, and wolld have an ore in eny bodies bote.”’ 

There is, we read, a tradition still existing at Hackness 
that he kicked his wife downstairs, but of this there seems 
no evidence and certainly he wrote a panegyric upon her after 
her death. Poor Margaret Hoby ! How she must have bored 
that * sawcie little Jacke.” 


Gerard Hopkins 


Gerard Manley Hopkins. By G. F. Lahey, S.J. 
ersity Press, 7s. 6d.) 
Most lovers of English verse at least know something of 
Gerard Hopkins’ work ; and all who care either for poetry as 
a medium of mystical expression, or for the technical problems 
inherent in poetic craftsmanship, cherish the beautiful, if 
incomplete, edition of his poems which was produced by his 
friend, the late Poet Laureate. But little has hitherto been 
known of the poet’s own character and life: what manner of 
man it was that produced the sonnets on the Windhover and 
the Starlight Night, or the amazing ‘*‘ Wreck of the Deutsch- 
land,” which has good claims to be considered the greatest 
religious poem of the nineteenth century. Father Lahey’s 
short biographical study—which includes two _ interesting 
critical chapters on Hopkins as literary craftsman and artist— 
docs something to fill this gap. Though not much that lies 
below the surface is here revealed to us (and the real clue to 
the poet’s inner experience is probably lost in that spiritual 
journal which he destroyed before his death) we are glad to 
have these notes of the career of an artist and mystic who can 
never be widely appreciated ; but will never be forgotten by 
those who can savour his peculiar combination of mystical 
rapture, difficult thought, and often eccentric craftsmanship. 
InteHectually, as Father Lahey well points out, a de- 
‘cendant of the seventeenth-century ‘‘ metaphysical” poets, 
historically Hopkins was a belated child of the Oxford Move- 
ment. Liddon was his first spiritual director ; but whilst 
still an undergraduate, he was received by Newman into the 
Church of Rome. He became a Jesuit, and spent most of his 
life in educational work—he was an exquisite classice—dying 
of typhoid fever when only forty-five. The twofold trend to 
sanctity and to artistry, together with that passion for intel- 
lectual clarity and truth whxh governed every detail of his 
work, were perhaps the chief traits in his character. He had 
few intimates : the defensive armour necessary to all sensitive 
natures was in his case specially complete. Even Coventry 
Patmore, on whom he had so decisive an influence, only saw 
him twice; and the letters by which their friendship was 
maintained are curiously formal and aloof. Faith and poetry, 
and that loving and detailed appreciation of nature which is 
manifest in his poems, were his main sources of interest and 
happiness: whilst the exact performance of his professional 
duties filled his days. Yet all who came into contact with him 
feit his peculiar spiritual ascendancy. ‘* There was something 
in all his words and manners,” said Patmore after his death, 
‘* which were at once a rebuke and an attraction to all who 
could only aspire to be like him.” He has told us in four beau- 
tiful-Jines what his own life seemed to him to be :— 


(Oxford Univ- 


“Thee, God, I come from, to thee go 
All day long I like fountain flow 
From thy hand out, swayed about 
Mote-like in thy mighty glow.” 
These words, which might well form his epitaph, also place in 
our hands a clue to the intention and significance of his work. 
EVELYN UNDEROILI.. 
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Fiction 
Crashers and Heartbreakers 


The Dean’s Elbow. By A. E.W. Mason. (Hodder and Stoughton, 


7s. 6d.) 

Martin Make-Believe. By Gilbert® Frankau. (Hutchinson, 
7s. 6d.) 

Souvenir. By Floyd Dell. (Jarrolds. 7s. 6d.) 


The Wings of Adventure. 
7s. 6d.) 
Very Good, Jeeves. 


By Philip Gibbs. (Hutchinson, 


By P. G. Wodchouse. 7s. 6d.) 


Mark TuHEWwL.iss, the hero of The Dean’s Elbow, disliked the 
expression. It was, he admitted, a slang phrase, “ horribly 
graphic, like most slang phrases”; and, though his conduct 
hardly reflected the fact, he was a man of sensibility. It 
was one afternoon, when he was about to address the House 
of Commons, that his mind suddenly went a blank. He 
tried to console himself with the thought that ‘* minds often 
did, even the best minds.’’ But he hated the word which, 
describing his condition, leapt to his mind. He had gone 
** blah.” 

I, too, after reading these five novels, have gone “ blah.” 
The writers deal with the life that never was on land or sea 
or in the air, and their characters behave so curiously, and 
yet so similarly, that it is difficult in the end to sort them 
out. ‘ Which side are you arguing on?” asks one of Miss 
Floyd Dell’s bright young people, during a heated discussion 
on companionate marriages. ‘I don’t know,’ replies 
her friend, “it’s all mixed up.’ It is, indeed! The reviewer 
may well be pardoned if, after moving in a world in which 
sex is “ no longer a bugaboo,”’ and in which men are “ heart- 
breakers’? and women ‘“ perfect crashers,’ he finds that 
his mind has gone “blah.” Still, some effort to sift im- 
pressions must be made. 

Mr. Mason’s story opens in the early ’nineties. As evidence 
of the extent to which even the best minds may go “* blah,” 
it may be pointed out that Mr. Mason credits the Bexhill 
of that period with cinemas! It is, indeed, because he 
loathes to think of her spending a lonely holiday in the 
cinemas at Bexhill that Mark Thewliss invites Mona Lightfoot 
to elope with him for a month in his yacht. Mona seizes the 
opportunity ; for she is only a typist—evidently one of the 
pioneers of the Modern Girl !—while Mark, who is discovering 
a fadeless dye for curtains, has a promising career before him. 
After their passionate month, however, Mark forgets all 
about Mona for some fifteen years. Meanwhile, he has 
risen to fame as an industrialist and politician, and, having 
bought a country estate, suddenly feels lonely. He then 
thinks of Mona, and learns, through a detective agency, 
that she is married and has a daughter. The daughter— 
‘**a perfect crasher,” as the lawyer remarks—turns out to 
be his own child. But she, independent minx, clings to 
her mother, and is not only rude to her father but tries to 
rob him; and Mark finds that wealth and success are but 
mockeries, after all. This is certainly not Mr. Mason at his 
best, though it is only fair to say that he gives us some lifelike 
touches and many good descriptions. 

When Mr. Frankau first introduces us to him, Martin 
Kenterton is suffering—very, very badly !—from delirium 
in a field hospital during the War. Mr. Frankau takes us 
inside Martin’s mind, and, very conveniently, if not very 
coherently, that young ‘man lives over again for us, stage by 
stage, his life at “‘ Prep,’ Public School, and Oxford, after 
leaving which he took to journalism. But Martin had 4 
thirst for Romance, which Fleet Street could not satisfy. He 
therefore went pearl fishing in New Zealand, where—* the 
eternal boy kneeling before the eternal woman, all chivalry, 
and all love, and all honour (yet all desire to fan them) in his 
eyes *—he married Jill. But Jill jilted him and ran off 
with his best friend, Harry Ralston. During the War, Martin 
took the opportunity of their being in the same dug-out 
to murder Harry. Or perhaps, after all, Harry may have been 
killed by a shell. During his delirium, and afterwards, 
Martin is not quite sure ; and, being such a chivalrous fellow, 
the uncertainty troubles him somewhat. So much, indeed, 
does it trouble him that when, after living chivalrously with 
his faithless wife for some years, and after having suffered a 
term of hard labour for a crime of which he is guiltless, he 
confesses the erime he may have committed to Sylvia Thwaites, 
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who wants to marry him. But Sylvia, determined to have 
‘her little boy ”’—for that is how Martin always appeals 
to her—cares nothing about possible skeletons in the path. 
So Martin—having by his confession obeyed the Voice [off 
stage] which bade him to “ test if this thing be of the flesh 
only, or also of the spirit *°—embraces Sylvia. The closing 
sentences of this epic of Martin the Dreamer suggest that he 
and Sylvia will live happily ever afterwards—for, as Mr. 
Frankau observes, “if such love as theirs is be also make- 
believe then there is no hope for us—neither for us nor for 
those who shall come after us.” 

Change the scene from England to America, and substitute 
a “ heartbreaker ” for a “ crasher,’’ and Miss Dell’s story is, 
jn outline, much the same as Mr. Mason’s. Here it is a 
lightly-begotten son whom the father, now respectably married 
to a wife who has given him two girls, remembers after a 
lapse of years; and the son, “talented and brooding,” is 
no more amenable than is the daughter in The Dean’s Elbow. 
If, however, the plot is Mr. Mason’s, the style is hardly dis- 
tinguishable from Mr. Frankau’s :— 

“Tt wasn’t that he cared. Not about anything that had happened. 
It might all have happened a hundred years ago, and it was all over 
except this—this meaningless hurt. But he would get over that 
some time. It couldn’t keep on like this indefinitely. He had to 
get out. Fora while. Be by himself. He took up his hat, trying 
to be casual. He went out. For an hour, he said. This would stop 
after a while—this hurt. It wouldn't last for ever.”’ 

There is that much to be said even for the novels of Mr. 
Frankau and Miss Dell. They stop—after a while: though 
in Mr. Frankau’s case the while is a mighty long one. 

Sir Philip Gibbs’s short stories are very varied. Compared 
with Mr. Frankau and Miss Dell, he is, of course, an artist 
and a realist. But he, too, in his lesser way, describes life 
with a capital L. He is very much the journalist, the 
“ special correspondent ” ; and his favourite trick is to write 
as one “in the know about mysteries, sensations, and 
scandals represented as being topical. His tales are at least 
effective and readable, their best feature being the colour 
drawn from a wide experience of men and countries. 

It is with relief that we turn to the frank {burlesque of 
Mr. Wodehouse. These further yarns about Jeeves, the 
sagacious and rescurceful valet who helps his master 
out of the impasses in which he _ is _ constantly 
finding himself, show no decline in inventiveness, zest, or 
the author’s own inimitable brand of humour. As in all 
good farce, there is underlying wisdom, and we certainly 
approach more truly to life in Mr. Wodehouse’s deliberate 
travesty of it than we do in following the adventures of the 
crashers and heartbreakers in which the other writers appar- 
ently expect us to believe. GILBERT THOMAS. 


BURGLARS IN BUCKS. By G. D. H. and M. Cole. (Collins. 
ws. 6d.)—The story is told in the form of correspondence from 
and to, various members of the house-party where the burglary 
takes place and extracts from the notebooks of Superintendent 
Wilson, an old friend. Some of the house-party are also 
known to us, including Peter Gurney, the host, and Everard 
Blatchington. Between them they succeed in solving the 
mystery which surrounds the lady with the poltergeist and the 
theft of the Pallant Emeralds and other jewellery from the 
house to which her husband has brought her. All the clues 
are in the possession of the reader almost from the beginning 
of the story, but it is doubtful whether they will be cleverer 
than the Superintendent, even with the help of the letters to 
which he had not then got access. The characters are human 
and intelligible, the plot bizarre yet credible for the most part, 
though the behaviour of Chris is not quite in character, and 
surely so remarkable a girl would be able to whistle from 
her youth up. This is almost the only weakness in a. very 
entertaining story. 


SHOW ME DEATH! By W. Redvers Dent. (Constable. 
7s. 6d.)—This is an unusual and very beautiful book. Its 
Canadian hero, unhappy at home, enlists as a boy of sixteen, 
and comes to France. Wounded, he is sent to England, where 
he falls in love and marries an English girl. She is killed in an 
accident, and he returns to France, embittered and despair- 
ing. Another wound follows, and a decoration. Later, he 
meets an American girl, and their flirtation, deliberately begun; 
turns into love. When, finally, he is wounded in the face, she 
shrinks from him, but comes back in the end. The book 
compels respect from the first page by its passion and sincerity. 
Mr. Dent has a wonderful power to communicate suffering, 
both mental and physical. No better antidote to a certain 
type of War-book could be found than this unpretentious 
story, of which Mr. Dent’s countrymen may well be proud. 


Mote Books of the Week 


(Continued from page 314.) 


The six lectures upon Christian Unity, delivered in Oxford 
and London by the Bishop of Gloucester, contributed much to 
a clearer understanding of the principles underlying the 
South India scheme. Their publication in book form 
(Student Christian Movement: 4s.) will be specially wel- 
comed by those who are now studying the findings of the 
Lambeth Conference. Here the results of solid scholarship 
are given us in plain and untechnical language; and the 
vague, inaccurate and unhistorical thinking which often 
hides itself behind such terms as ‘* Church,” ‘ Inter-Com- 
munion,’ and “ Apostolic Succession” is mercilessly laid 
bare. Dr. Headlam first deals with the Creed, as the basis of 
Christian ‘unity, and then discusses the special problems 
created by varying conceptions of the Church, the Sacraments 
and the Ministry. His aim is not merely critical, but con- 
structive, and Christians of all types will read with profit 
what he has to say about that single and unchanging faith 
which our conflicting interpretations too often conceal. 

* * * * 


In The Problem of the Twentieth Century (Benn, 21s.) Mr. 
David Davies paints on a vast canvas (700 large pages) a 
picture of the world of nations as one big mutual insurance 
society. The League of Nations, he maintains, has failed in 
its principal objective, the elimination of war, because its 
promoters at the outset fell short of the pure conception—.e., 
the principle of the pooling of Might to be placed behind Right, 
with its correlative ‘** sanctions ” and an international police 
force. That was, of course, what M. Léon Bourgeois pressed 
for at the Peace Conference, and French statesmen have gone 
back to the general principle in various disguises, Treaties of 
Mutual Assistance, the Geneva Protocol, &c.—ever since. 
They have not yet been able to convince the rest of the world 
that this intellectualist view of the organisation de la paix is 
anything but moonshine—dangerous theorizing at that, since 
it keeps alive the armaments and thought-processes which 
led to 1914. ‘* Right” is far too abstract a conception. The 
value of the League is in facilitating that co-operation which 
is the only “ security.” Nor will Mr. Davies, we fear, have 
any better fortune so long as most of us apply common sense 
and instinct in preference to any theodolite of Reason in 
measuring problems of peace and war. His book is neverthe- 
less immensely valuable in showing the absurdity of the idea 
of “sanctions ” carried to its logical conclusion. It should 
help us in England, too, to appreciate the pertinacity of those 
Continental logicians who cannot make head or tail of the 
** psychological ” way to peace and disarmament pointed— 
with the support of world public opinion—by President 
Hoover and Mr. Ramsay MacDonald. 

* * * * 


The lively interest still felt in the exiled Stuarts is illustrated 
anew by a handsome volume in which Major F. J. A. Skeet 
describes the Stuart Papers, Pictures, &c., in the collection 
of Miss Maria Widdrington (Leeds: John Whitehead and Son). 
The papers would appear to have been abstracted from the 
Cardinal York’s archives in Rome after his death by a Scottish 
adventurer named Robert Watson, and given to the husband 
of Lady Charlotte Bury, notorious for her libellous memoirs 
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of Queen Caroline. The editor has.taken great pains with his 
work, even printing in full an untranslated cipher letter which 
he attributes to Bolingbroke, but the historical value of the 
documents, it must be confessed, is somewhat exiguous. 
They supplement in some details the Jacobite papers in the 
Royal collection which are gradually being published. Most 
amusing, perhaps, is a letter from Louisa, Countess of Albany, 
the widow of the Young Pretender, dated from Florence in 
1816. She tells her correspondent that Lord Byron will not 
come to Florence because there are too many Englishwomen 
there who “ avoid him, it is said, because of his immorality.”’ 
* * * * 


On the Trail, by Frank Harris (The Bodley Head, 7s. 6d.) 
is one of the very few accounts of life in the ‘‘ Wild West ” 
which are absolutely reliable ; for the author is the famous 
Shakespearian scholar, the author of the Contemporary 
Portraits, the biographer of Wilde. ‘* Sandhog,” hotel clerk, 
and cowboy, Mr. Harris was for some months the companion 
of “ Wild Bill ” Hickock, whose skill with a gun does not seem 
to have been exaggerated in Hollywood. He was chased by 
Indians, once blockaded, and raided cattle over the Mexican 
border. There is no need to praise the brilliance and clarity of 
the writing. ‘The abrupt ending-to this book makes us hope 
that we may be given more of these memories. 


* * * * 


. A new venture of the Empire Marketing Board should be 
of great value to all who desire to enlarge their knowledge of 
IXmpire Trade, and yet are not prepared to wade through 
large volumes of reports and statistics. A series of pamphlets 
on the production and trade of various parts of the Empire 
is to be issued. The first deals with the Production and Trade 
of the Dominion of New Zealand, and contains much valuable 
information in a compass of about twenty pages. 
2* * * * 


The editors of The Complete Book of Gardening (Ward, 
Lock, 15s.) have had every opportunity to make their com- 
pendium as good as it can be, for Mr. Coutts is the deputy 
curator, and Mr. Edwards and Mr. Osborne are the assistant 
curators, of the Royal Botanical Gardens at Kew; at any 
rate, it is evident by merely glancing at the index of this 
book that even a person ignorant of the very rudiments of 
gardening—if he had the wili—should be able to make himself 
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a competent gardener by studying its pages. There are not 
only directions as to how to make a garden, how to use 
gardening tools, pictures and descriptions of every plant which 
one could ever wish to grow in one’s garden, but excellent 
diagrams and photographs of the more difficult operations 
which have to be performed in gardening. The Complete 
Book of Gardening is without doubt a necessity and not g 
luxury to every gardener’s library. 
* * * % 


The Personal Reminiscences in India and Europe of Augusta 
Becher, edited by H. G. Rawlinson (Constable. 12s.), though 
they refer to the years 1830 to 1888, are in some sense topical. 
The writer is entirely domestic in her interests. She was in 
Simla during the worst scenes of the Mutiny, but though she 
saw none of the horrors, she breathed an atmosphere seething 
with anxiety, rage, and terror, and she realized how incalculable 
is both thought and action among the Indian peoples. She 
does not devote many pages to this' terrible period, but she 
writes with lively simplicity and makes her readers shiver, 
For the most part she confines herself to the domestic doings 
of the “ family party ” which governed India in those days, 
Bechers, Prinseps, Thackerays, and many other of the ruling 
names she counted among her relations, and all the chief 
actors in the Indian drama were personally known to her. 
Living till 1909 she saw amazing changes in both countries, 
and the frankness and humour with which she tells of far-off 
times is singularly modern in quality. 

* % % % 


In The Death of Yesterday (Benn, 8s. 6d.) have been 
collected all Mr. Stephen Graham’s literary essays. They 
are, however, something more than literary essays, for to 
each subject that he touches in the world of letters he brings 
all the experience of men and things gathered in a life of 
travel in many countries. By it they are judged, and the 
sense of it pervades the whole book. Yet Mr. Graham is 
perhaps happiest on subjects which lead him to talk of his 
own country. The essay on Mr. Cunninghame Graham igs 
one of the best in the book. Another is that on Sark, the 
island of Hugo and Swinburne. But it is impossible to 
pick out the individual excellences. Those who know 
Mr. Stephen Graham’s work will find it here at its best, and 
those who do not will be introduced to a connoisseur of life 
and books whose taste in beth is wide and discriminating. 

*% * * %* 


Another volume of importance, to those whose study of 
Indian affairs is more than cursory, is The Evolution of British 
Policy Towards Indian States, by Mr. KK. M. Panikkar (S. K. 
Lahiri and Co., Caleutta: 38s.). The period dealt with in 
these six lectures is from 1774 to 1858. Mr. Panikkar is able to 
show clearly how the power of the Princes was at first deeply 
distrusted by the East India Company, and how the attitude 
of the Princes in respect to the ruling power changed gradually 
to one of trust and confidence. 


General Knowledge Questions 


Our weekly prize of one guinea for the best thirteen Questions 
submitted is awarded this week to Miss Vaughan, The 
Vicarage, Northop, Flintshire, for the following :— 


Questions on The Tower of London and its 
Occupants 


1. Of what calling was Gundolf of Bec, the architect of the White 
Tower ? 
2. In which Tower are the Crown Jewels displayed ? 
3. In whose reign did the Tower fall from its position as Royal 
Palace to that of State Prison ? 
4. What was the Yeoman Porter’s perquisite from each con- 
demned prisoner ? 
5. What princess asked to be beheaded with a sword as her Mother 
was ? 
6. ** All cattle falling off London Bridge,” 
* All carts falling into the Tower Ditch,” 
** All swans floating below London Bridge.’ 
To whom were these forfeit ? 
7. What prisoner wrote :— 
** Oh Death ! rock me to sleep 
Bring on my quiet rest, 
Let pass my very guiltless ghost 
Out of my careful breast.” 
8. How often does the ** Ceremony of the Keys ” take place ? 
9. Give name and age of the girl who entered the tower as a 
Queen, only to leave it on the scaffold. 
10. *‘ In truth there is no sadder spot on earth . 
Of what place was this written and by whom ? 
11. How many people have been beheaded on Tower Green ? 
12. Whom did Sir G. Kneller paint after he was executed ? 
13. What happens to the gate at the Byward Tower when the 
garrison are at Sunday morning service ? 


Arswers will be found on page 324. 
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LION NIN 


Two aspects of poverty 


A ROOM IN” fs 
BERLIN 


By GUNTHER BIRKENFELD 


GERALD GouLD in The Observer:— 

. describes poverty, crowding and 
incest with a frankness and particularity 
which might almost be called brutal; but 
there is in it no hint of salacity; it is a 
work of art, which is to say a work of 


truth.” 
7s. 6d. net 


THE ROAD TO 
BUENOS AYRES 


By ALBERT LONDRES 


Manchester Guardian:—“. . . an original 
and very remarkable book ... few 
authors, indeed, could have applied to 
the most repulsive of topics so much 
grace and lightness without shocking us 
by frivolity, or so much wit without 
lapsing into bad taste.” 

3s. 6d. net 


Each translated by Eric Sutton 
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Finance—Public & Private 
Economy and National Prosperity 


Nor a few investors who have watched with some anxiety 
the prolonged and serious fall in securities and, during 
the past week, have witnessed the unusually sharp 
rally will, no doubt, be anxiously wondering whether 
the upward movement is a mere “ flash in the pan” 
or whether it is likely to go farther. 

Without attempting to answer this question, which, 
indeed, would be impossible, it may be well first to 
note the reason for the improvement which has already 
occurred. It can be given in a few words. Prices in 
many directions, and notably in English Rails and 
some Industrial descriptions, had fallen to almost 
the lowest points on record and to a level, in fact, dis- 
counting a good deal in the way of any possible unfavour- 
able developments. The market, in short, was ripe for 
a rally, so that a certain amount of strong buying, both 
of Rails and Industrials, found the supply of stock 
to be scarce, with some “ Bear” positions open, and a 
sharp rally in prices was the result. Very little stress 
may be laid, perhaps, upon the fact that the beginning 
of the rise was accompanied by rumours of a change in 
Government and in fiscal policy, for the simple reason 
that the reports were not credited. 

A Bic Factor. 

Nevertheless, immediately we come to consider the 
question of whether the movement is likely to go farther, 
we come up against the question not necessarily as to 
whether there is to be a change in Government, but 
whether we shall have a change of policy in everything 
pertaining to the National Expenditure. For much 
as one shrinks from even the semblance of prophecy, 
I still see no reason to change the view which has been 
expressed in these columns for so long—namely, that 
there can be no return of permanent and widespread 
prosperity until there has been a curtailment of the 
National Expenditure. 

A Favourite Device. 

It is a favourite device of all Chancellors of the 
Exchequer when challenged with regard to growth in 
the National Expenditure to call upon their critics 
to specify in definite fashion those directions in which 
economies might be effected. It is a device which often 
has the effect of intimidating those who, though not well 
versed in the national accounts, none the less have 
a sure instinct that economy is needed, while others 
are afraid to challenge excessive expenditure for social 
services for fear of courting unpopularity amongst 
the masses of the community, where there is often failure 
to recognize that even increased social services may be 
dearly purchased if extravagance leads to industrial 
depression and unemployment. 

THe CHALLENGE ACCEPTED. 

T am glad, therefore, that Mr. Francis W. Hirst, at 
one time editor of the Hconomist, has had the courage to 
take up this favourite challenge of Finance Ministers, 
and in the current number of the Monthly Review of 
Lloyds Bank, Ltd., he has an admirable article on “ The 
Need for Public Economy.’ An ardent Liberal, Mr. 
Hirst shows no disposition unduly to cramp expenditure 
for social services, and the growth in National Expen- 
diture is approached from the standpoint of the welfare 
of the community as a whole. 


A Bap REecorp. 

And, in the first place, Mr. Hirst draws attention to 
a point which Chancellors of the Exchequer usually find 
it convenient to ignore—namely, that normally we might 
have expected to see not an increase but a steady decrease 
in the National Expenditure during the past decade, 
Two influences at least have operated in that direction, 
one being the automatic reduction in the amounts paid 
each year for War Pensions owing to deaths of the 
recipients, and the other being the fall in the priceof 
commodities which ought, of course, to have materially 
affected the total of Government Expenditure. So far, 
however, from there having been this reduction, we 
find that the position can, as Mr. Hirst says, be summed 
up somewhat as follows: For the. year 1923-4 the actual 
expenditure, including increases for Unemployment, 
Pensions and De-rating Schemes, was £854,000,000, 
In the interval it would, in Mr. Hirst’s opinion, be quite 
fair to deduct £13,000,000 for interest on Debt repaid, 
£20,000,000 for War Pensions that have fallen in, 
£5,000,000 for other War charges and £20,000,000 as a 
consequence of the fall in prices. This would give an 
estimated total of expenditure for the current year of 
£796,000,000. As a matter of fact, however, the estimate, 
as we all know, for this year is £884,000,000, with a 
further increase in the Income Tax and the Death Duties, 

DoLEs AND UNEMPLOYMENT. 

Here, says Mr. Hirst—and I entirely agree with him—is 
an excess of about £90,000,000 which seems to be entirely 
unjustified. Moreover, it must be noted that the esti- 
mate of £796,000,000 is reached without any allowance 
for economies which ought to have been made from year 
to year, and a promise of which was, indeed, made by 
Mr. Winston Churchill by way of oratorically rounding 
off his first Budget some six years ago. It is evident that 
Mr. Hirst shrewdly suspects extravagance in adminis- 
tration in various Departments; while as regards the 
rapidly rising expenditure on the so-called “ social 
services ’’ Mr. Hirst says quite truly that “‘ it is becoming 
increasingly obvious that the more money we pour out 
in doles and subsidies the worse unemployment becomes, 
and the greater the number of those who shirk work.” 

Economy UNpoPuLar. 

It is because there are at present few signs of any of 
the political parties being prepared to raise the flag of 
economy in the National Expenditure, and to address 
themselves to other simple factors in the situation related 
to such matters as an economic wage and the fettering 
restrictions of some of the trade unions in the face of 
foreign competition, that I am still disposed to take a 
‘autious view with regard to the outlook for Industrial 
securities. Any and every remedy is discussed excepting 
those which, though obvious, are, perhaps, least pleasing 
to the voters, and therefore least suitable for use by the 
politician. Enquiries into banking and currency systems, 
discussions of the virtues of Free Trade or of tariffs are 
all very interesting, and may even be helpful to a clearer 
comprehension of the problems which have to be faced. 
In so far, however, as they divert attention—as they 
undoubtedly do—from the simpler and more obvious 
causes of present depression and unemployment, they 
seem to me to be something worse than useless. 

Artiur W. Kippy. 











The Event of a Lifetime 


ROUND THE WORLD 


in the Palatial British Liner 


5.8. BELGENLAND 27.200 tons 


From SOUTHAMPTON Dec. 3. 
From NEW YORK Dec. 15. 





133 days’ sheer enjoyment, visiting 14 different 
countries at the best season of the year, embracing : 
CUBA, PANAMA CANAL, SAN FRANCISCO, 
JAPAN, CHINA, STRAITS SETTLEMENTS, 
INDIA, EGYPT, ITALY, SPAIN, etc. 

Tor full particulars apply: 


RED STAR LINE 


London: 1, Cockspur St., S.W.1; 38, Leadenhall St., E.C.3, 


or American Express Co.’s Offices. 
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Financial Notes 


THe RALLY IN SECURITIES. 

Ir is not often that the Stock Markets experience so general a 
rally in securities as that which has taken place during the 
past week. It was, as I explain elsewhere, a rally considerably 
overdue, and, for that reason, it is difficult at the moment to 
determine whether those who purchased because they 
regarded certain stocks as having fallen to an unduly low 
level will now be followed by other buyers, who may be per- 
suaded that the same securities are still cheap even at the 
higher level. It may be well also to remember that the close 
of August not infrequently witnesses a good deal of buying 
by professional operators on the expectation that with the 
return of the public from holidays there will be a reawakening 
of interest in the Stock Markets, with a good deal of buying 
on the part of the genuine investor. Whether that will be so 
on the present occasion remains to be seen, but, for my own 
part, I am certainly inclined to think that after the expe- 
rience of the last few years the public may be inclined to wait 
for more definite signs of improvement in the general economic 
situation before acquiring industrial securities. During the 
past week the gains have been most pronounced in English 
Railway Stocks and in the shares of many leading Industrial 
concerns, both local and international. Gilt-edged securities 
have also been well supported, though, at the moment, there 
appears to be a slightly easier tendency, owing to exports of 
gold. 

* * * * 
BANKING IN AUSTRALIA. 

At first sight the fact that the profits of the Commercial 
Bank of Australia for the year ending June 80th last show 

ractically no change at £389,841 seems to suggest that the 

ank has entirely escaped the effect of the general depression 
in Australia. It has, however, to be remembered that during 
the year the share capital was substantially increased, and 
the maintenance of the fifteen per cent. dividend requires 
£223,437 in place of £160,932. In view, however, of the 
sound and conservative policy which has always characterized 
the Bank, the maintenance of the previous dividend may be 
regarded as justified, especially as the remaining balance still 
permits of an addition of £22,851 to the Reserve and £20,000 
to reduction of premises. Further, the Reserve has been 
increased by £237,149 from premium on the new issue of 
capital, and the Reserve Fund now stands at £2,160,000. 

# * ” * 
WaARINGS. 

One of the most regrettable features in connexion with the 
slump in the profits of Waring and Gillow, Limited, shown in 
the last Report, was the fact that the Report was preceded last 
June by quite an encouraging official statement. It says 
much for the readiness even of aggrieved shareholders to 
respond to the frank acknowledgment of error, and expressions 
of profound regret that Lord Waring’s personal explanation 
in that respect did much to insure the adoption by the share- 
holders of the Annual Report and Accounts at the meeting 
which was held on Monday. In addition, a powerful and con- 
vincing speech was delivered by Viscount Brentford, in the 
course of which he had little difficulty in persuading the 
shareholders of two things—first, that the business of War- 
ings itself was a sound one with every promise of sharing 
in any trade revival; and, second that the immediate 
interests of everyone concerned, including the shareholders 
and creditors, appeared to depend very largely upon the 
position being facilitated at the moment by the passing of the 
Accounts, that course in itself materially facilitating the 
raising of the necessary additional capital. An investigation, 
however, is being carried out by Viscount Brentford and Sir 
Harry Peat, and meanwhile Lord Waring has resigned the 
Chairmanship, while other directors have expressed their 
readiness to place their resignations in the hands of the 
Committee of Inquiry if called upon to do so. 

* * ca % 


BuiLpinc SOCIETIES, 

The article which appeared in these columns on August 16th 
seems to have attracted a good deal of attention on the part 
of the public, and also on the part of Building Societies them- 
selves. The following letter has been addressed to us by the 
Chairman of the Halifax Building Society :— 


Sm,—May I, as a building society official, express my thanks 
to you for thearticle'in yourissue of the 16th ultimo upon the subject 
of ‘‘ Building Societies and the Public’? ? I have read the article 
with great interest and appreciation, and I know that it will be 
appreciated also by a great multitude of people throughout the 
country interested in the subject, as well as by directors and 
Officials of building societies. I should like to confirm the strong 
we that you have made upon the provision and the safeguards 
hat have been set up against any loss from investments in 
building societies, and particularly that all withdrawals should 
be met without disturbing or depreciating the interests of the 
general investors. 
(Continued on page 324.) 





COMPANY MEETING. 


WARING & GILLOW 


LORD WARING ON THE POSITION AND OUTLOOK. 








THE annual general meeting of Waring and Gillow, Ltd., was held 
Ist inst. at 164-182, Oxford Street, W. 

Lord Waring (the Chairman) having referred to the accounts 
said that those owing by himself, the balance of £34,999 due 
under mortgage on a property in the occupation of the company 
was only a debt in the sense that he had made himself personally 
responsible for the completion of the purchase of a property and 
had given the company the right to take it over at that figure. 
His own indebtedness on loan account mainly arose because he 
had become entitled over a period to substantial sums by way of 
commission under his service agreement. He, however, had 
decided as being in the best interests of the company to waive 
that commission, and had therefore found himself debited with 
money he had drawn on account, which had now to be regarded as 
@ loan. He had given personal guarantees for large sums on 
behalf of the company. 

‘** BUSINESS ABSOLUTELY SOUND.” 

In view of the shortage of working capital, the directors had 
decided they could not recommend the payment of any dividend 
on the ordinary shares, and for the same reason had deferred payment 
of the interim dividend, which was cumulative, on the preference 
shares. It was at that point that the directors had decided to enlist 
the help of Lord Brentford and Sir Harry Peat. Those gentlemen 
had at once advised that the cash position of the company should 
be strengthened. He was sure that shareholders would welcome 
their assistance, and feel assured that once they had completed 
their task the affairs of the company would proceed upon a 
sound commercial and financial footing. In consequence there 
need be no apprehension in the minds of the creditors, while 
the shareholders would appreciate that the resultant improvement in 
the profit-earning capacity of the business should enable the 
payment of dividends to be resumed at the earliest possible moment. 
With the exception of a shortage in immediate liquid finance, the 
business of the company was absolutely sound, as was shown 
by the surplus of liquid assets over liabilities, amounting to close 
on £1,250,000, and its technical and manufacturing resources were 
unequalled throughout the world. 

He was of tho opinion that the appointment of a Chairman 
with wide financial experience would in future avert any such 
position as had now arisen, and it was the intention of the board 
and the committee appointed to see that such a Chairman was 
forthwith installed. 

After the Chairman and Lord Brentford had replied to questions 
the report and accounts were adopted. 














INCREASED COMPOUND BONUSES’ | 
; Triennium, 1927-1929. 


ws 


THE UNITED 
KINGDOM PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 


announce that the results of the recent Valuation 
justify Further Increases in the rates of 
Compound Bonus. 





The Bonuses declared range from 


£2 10 to £250 


per annum on each £100 of 
Sum Assured 


as increased by existing Bonuses. 











o_— 


UNITED KINGDOM 


PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 
196 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 2. 





Chairman: The Right Hon. Walter Runciman, 


FUNDS EXCEED - £18,000,000 


— J 
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Financial Notes 
(Continued from page 323) 


I state below, for your information, the percentage of deposits 
to mortgage loans held at the end of each of the last three years, 
‘as shown by the Report of the Chief Registrar of Friendly Societies. 
By implication this statement also shows a corresponding per- 
centage of deposit capital to investing members’ share capital held 
by societies generally and also by this society in each of the last 
three years :— 


Borrowers, ex- 

Depositors cluding Parts 2 
and other and 3 of the Per- 

creditors. schedule. Years. centage, 
£ £ 

All societies -- 35,711,393 170,875,335 1926 20 
38,567,925 197,384,866 1927 19 
41,382,801 227,125,801 1928 18 
Halifax Building 8,360,037 38,763,191 Jan. 31, 1928 21 
Society - » 7,948,766 40,570,655 Jan. 31, 1929 19 
8,000,107 44,783,384 Jan. 31, 1930 17 


This society’s experience and provision may be taken as typical of 
the building societies of the country. I also enclose a copy of the 
last report and balance sheet of this society and a specimen 
depositor’s passbook and a copy of the rules of the society. 

All deposits in building societies are received in accordance with 
the terms set out in the Building Societies Act of Parliament, 
and in the passbook enclosed there is a print of Section 15 of the 
Building Societies Act, 1874, limiting the amount which may be 
outstanding at any time and due from a building society to its 
depositors. In this society there is an even greater safeguard 
against abnormal withdrawals than is provided for in the Act of 
Parliament, because the special rules of the deposit department of 
this society, set out on page 4 of the deposit passbook, require 
six months’ notice to be given, unless waived, for the withdrawal 
of sums in excess of £100. The withdrawal of investing shares is 
also regulated by the rules of the society. Rule No. 90 provides 
that the directors shall have power to limit the number of shares 
which shall be withdrawn in any month.—Yours faithfully, 

Enocn Hirt, 
Chairman, Halifax Building Society. 

Permanent Buildings, Halifax. 

A.W.K. 





Answets to Questions on the Tower of London 
and its Occupants 


1. He was a Bishop (of Rochester).———2. The Wakefield Tower. 
——3. Queen Elizabeth’s.——4. The prisoner’s upper garment. 











5. Princess Elizabeth.——6. The Constable of the Tower. iF 
Queen Anne Boleyn.——8. Every night. 9. Lady Jane Grey, 
aged seventeen.——10. Of the cemetery by St. Peter ad Vincula 


(Macaulay’s History, ch. v.).——ll. Six.——12. James, Duke of 
Monmouth.——-13. It is closed and barred and a Yeoman* Warder 
stands sentry over it. 








Why you should drink— 





WATER 


It aids digestion and is re- 
commended by all doctors. 


Reason 5. 


BECAUSE— 
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10 GRANDS PRIX 


e@ 
hengines 
STANDARD of the WORLD 


FROM ALL HIGH-CLASS JEWELLERS 











For prices and particulars 
apply to:— 


ECLIPSE PEAT COY., 
ASHCOTT, SOM. 
London Office:— 


252 Regent St., W. 1. 
Est. 1869, 


A pleasing Link with the 
past :— 


PEAT - FUEL 


Used in the Old English Homes. 























SOUTH AMERICA 


BY THE 


ROYAL MAIL 
PACIFIC LINES 


REGULAR SAILINGS FROM 
SOUTHAMPTON & LIVERPOOL 


SHORT TOURS TO FRANCE, SPAIN 
PORTUGAL & MADEIRA 


For full particulars apply to: 
AMERICA HOUSE, COCKSPUR STREET; S.W.2 
& ROYAL MAIL HOUSE, LEADENHALL STREST, E.C.3 
GOREE, WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL 
. also at Birmingham, Manchester, Glasgow, Cardiff & Southampton 
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YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK, Ltd. 


(Incorporated in Japan.) 


ESTABLISHED 1880. 


Capital Subscribed and Fully Paid... AS Yen 100,000,000 
Reserve Fund al Mae Rye ee eee = XM 111,500,000 


Head Office, YOKOHAMA. Branches at Alexandria, Batavia, 
Bombay, Calcutta, Canton, Changchun, Dairen (Dalny), Fengtien 
(Mukden), Hamburg, Hankow, Harbin, Honolulu, Hong Kong, 
Kai-Yuan, Karachi, Kobe, London, Los Angeles, Lyons, Manila, 
Mukden, Nagasaki, Nagoya, Newchwang, New York, Osaka, Pekin, 
Rangoon, Rio de Janeiro, Saigon, San Francisco, Seattle, Samarang, 
Shanghai, Shimonoseki, Singapore, Sourabaya, Sydney, Tientsin, 
Tokyo, Tsinanfu, Tsingtau, Vladivostock (temporarily closed). 

The Bank buys and receives for collection Bills of Exchange, issues 
Drafts and Telegraphic Transfers and Letters of Credit on above 
places and elsewhere, and transacts General Banking Business, 
Deposits received for fixed periods at rates to be obtained on 
application. DAISUKE NOHARA, London Manager. 


London Office: 7 Bishopsgate, E.C. 2. 
or at death if earlier, by an 


fl 000 annual payment of 


£16 10s. from age 25 
24 i ae 
41 a: « @ 





can be provided at age 65, 


No office publishes lower premiums for such assurances 
than 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 
No shareholders. 


No commission. 





THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. 


West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2. 
Paid-up Capital ‘ ies aie £4,500,000 
Reserve Fund ae ee aes a Nes «.» £4,475,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter .... £4,500,000 


Letters of. Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of every 
description is transacted through the numerous branches of the Bank 
throughout Australia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods received. 
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and obtain 


Total Assets over £7,331,400. 
Reserve Funds £342,800. Over 
£1,937,900 Interest and Bonus 
Paid to Investors. Half-yeariy 
Dividends payable January Ist 
and July 1st. Easy withdrawals. 
No investor has ever lost one 
penny of his capital. 





INVEST YOUR SAVINGS 


FREE or INCOME-TAX 


ESTBOURNE PARK 





Reserve Fund - 
Deposits - 


ROYAL BANK of SCOTLAND 


Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1727, 
Capital (fully paid) . a 2 


£2,500,000 
2,910,320 
£46,235,129 





OVER 200 YEARS OF COMMERCIAL 


BANKING. 













ustees: Rav. S. W. Hughes, D.D.; 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


136 Westbourne Terrace, Paddington, W. 2. 
Established 1885, under the Presidency of the late Dr. ee C.H, 
E. W. d 
Remittances can be forwarded through any branch of the Society’ s Bankers. 


INVESTMENT PROSPECTUS POST FREE. 
C. JoHNsTON Burt, F.C.I.8., Manager. 


London Offices: City - 3 Bishopsgate, E.C. 2. 
49 Charing Cross, S.W. 1. 
Beard, Esq West End 64 New Bond St., W. 1. 
HEAD 









General Manager: 





A complete British, Colonial and Foreign Banking 


The Bank is prepared, in approved cases, to act as Trustee 


Sir ALEXANDER Kemp WriGurt, 


Service. 


and Executor. 








K.B.E., D.L. 


OFFICE: EDINBURGH. | 

















The 
“ARETHUSA” 





170 girls will receive proper home infl 


A Great Work with a Great Object. 


SHAFTESBURY HOMES and 
TRAINING SHIP 


The Society has recently acquired Esher Place, 
e an 


stantly apprec iate 
the superiority of 
the hand - made 


Esher, where Kropp. 


tic training. 





for its new use. 











Howson F. Devits, Esg. Secretary: F. 


164 Shaftesbury Avenue, 











£10,000 is required to complete the purchase and adapt the house 
Please send a contribution. 


$RIAN Petty, A.F 


London, 


The Society pleads for Legacies and Bequests. 





From all Hair- 
10,000 Boys have been sent to the Royal Navy and Mercantile Marine, — bok 
es, c 
1,100 children are always being maintained. In case, 
Black 
FUNDS URGENTLY NEEDED handle os 
° "ag en 
for all branches of the Society’s work. ae net 18 s) 
Patrons: TuerR Majesties THE KinG anv Queen, H.R.H. PRrIncEsS Rania , 
Mary, Countess oF Hakewoop, Firetp-Marsuat H.R.H. Tue Duke oo 
oF Connaucut. President; H.R.H. Tne Prince or Watess, K.G. —— 
Chairman and Treasurer: Francis’ H. Crayton, Esg. Deputy 
Chairman: Lorp DarynGcton. Chairman of ‘ « Arethusa ” Committee: 


W.C. 2. 











LIBERTY TILO-LEUM 
GIVES THE EFFECT 


OF AN 
OLD RED-TILED 


COLOURED ILLUSTRATION FREE, 
REGENT ST., LONDON, 


LIBERTY & CO., LTD. 


Devotees of 
Trained minds in- the hro 


The virgin keenness of this world-famous razor 
is retained through years of daily use. 
and occasional setting is all that is ever required. 


"KROPP 


06 ALL BRITISH 
“ Shaver's Kit” Booklet No. 164. 


OSBORNE, GARR 


Regular stropping 





post card for a copy 


of 


aleoate onl 
TT & co., LTD., 
London, W. 1. 














FLOOR 


Dig in’ 
the rest. 








w.1 


Increases Fertility of Soils. 


PEAT-MOULD 


* during Autumn; Nature does 


For prices and particulars 
apply to:— 


ECLIPSE PEAT COY., 
ASHCOTT, SOM. 
London Office:— 


252 Regent St., W. 1. 
Est. 1869, 














Authors, Auditors, Artists, Agents, Accountants, Academicians—all have need of 


SECCOTINE, 


(REG. TRADE MARK). 


STICKS EVERYTHING from a gumless postage stamp to the mast of a ship. 


sticks, and makes a clean, neat job which will not give way. 


Free Booklet from McCaw, Stevenson & Orr, Ltd., Belfast. 


size 


44d. 


Sold everywhere, in 


It Sticks Everything 


NO HEATING REQUIRED. 
Ready 


in enamelled box fits the 


for instant use, never fails, 
vest pocket. 


Pin-Stoppered Tubes, 42d., 6d. and 9d. 


always 











___ BRITISH HOTELS SECTION 

















Ideal 











VHE ROYAL YORK HOUSE HOTEL, BATH.— VY LASTON BU RY.—Chalice Well Guest House. — 
l First-class residential. Fully licensed. Aah, ¥ Holiday centre. Good table. Comprehensive library. 
R.A.C. Large Garage. Historical associations (1759). | Well of Holy Grail. Summer School of Dramatic Art. 
Craft Classes. Expeditions. Terms mod.—Apply Warden. 
FP UXTON.—HADDON HALL HYDRO. Best situa- 
] tion. Tennis, Golf, Garage, Lifts, Radiators, ee THE CAIRN, first class. Accom- 
h. & ec. water all bedrooms. Hydro Baths, Ballroom modation 300. Write for Ilustrated Tariff. 
Orchestra, Telephone: 4 and 474, Tae 
N ATLOCK—SMEDLEY’S—Gt. _ Britain’s Greatest 
VHELTENHAM.—Reduced terms, autumn, &c.} 4 Hydro. Yor health, comfort and pleasure. 270 | 
( High altitude; warm; every comfort; golf; | Bedrooms; those with h. & ce. from 15s. per day, inclu- 
car.—CoLLET?’s Hoven, Cleeve Hill, Cheltenham. sive, others at lower rates. Prospectus-free. 
ROLTWICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE YURREY TRUST INNS for excellent country 
D BATHS HOTEL. 175 rooms all with h. & ¢. water. | b quarters, situated in the loveliest parts of Surrey. 
Suites, 26 new gross — radiators, A.A., R.A.C. Ilid. | Apply for list, stating requirements, to SECRETARY, 53 
Guide from J. T, CuLLEY, Manager. High Street, Guildford. 
) N THS for Rheumatism. 
PROMWICH BRINE BATHS for GRAND HOTEL. On Sea Front. First- 








T ORQUAY— 


haa = Y.—ROSETOR PRIVATE HOTEL. An 
ideally situated, perfectly appointed private hotel 
which is justly famous for its home atmosphere and 
reasonable charges. Garage. For illustrated Tariff apply 
RESIDENT PROPRIETOR. Tele phone 3655. 


— NES.—SEYMOUR HOTEL. On River Dart, 
Ist class. Cent. heating. Fishing, boating, hunting. 
shooting, golf, bowls & tennis, &c. Gar. Phone: Totnes 14. 


detlhadaca ea INNS. 








As« for Descriptive List (2d. post free) of 170 INNS and 
HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE'S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, 
Lip. 
GEORGE'S HOUSE, 


P.R.H.A., Lrp., St. 


STREET, W.1. 


193 REGENT, 





to Stay in London.—THE LODGk, 


A age Stay i 
George’s Square, 


1 St. 











K ASTBOURNE.—ANGLES PRIVATE HOTEL. class. 200 rooms fitted with h. & ec. water, Suites ‘“ S.W.1. Room and Breakfast 
“u Facing sea. Nr. pier & bowling greens, 125 bedrooms. | rooms with baths. Garage. Philip Brown's * Kevellers 5s. 6d. day, or 30s. weekly. With dinner, 6s: 6d., or 
E Englis h chef. Winter terms from 2} gns. ‘Phone 311, | Dance Band (of Broadcasting fame) for the season. 2 guineas weekly 

XETER.—ROYAL CLARENCE HOTEL, Lg fag oat HYDRO HOTEL, Daddy Hole Plain. | & iG DAILY (from).—Room, breakfast and hot bath, 
EX Cathedral. Quiet old- world Caravanserie. | H. ¢ Fully Licensed. Jirst-class. 200 feet above sea, I/D Constant hot water all rooms, —34 Southwick 
water & radiators in beds. Lift. Nt. porter. "Phone 4071, A.A. aud &.A.C, Tel.; Hydrotel. ‘Phone; 2207, Street, Cambridge TERRACE, W. 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements. 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). 


Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a line charged as 4 





— 


line. Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. Series discounts : 24% for 6 insertions ; 5% for 13; 
73% for 26; and 10% for 52. Instructions should reach the SPECTATOR Office, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1. with remittanca 
La oe to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 
PERSONAL This New BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





VAST OFF CLOTHING AND BOOTS SORELY 

/ NEEDED.—Can you send parcel for distribution 
among children, women and men dwelling in East End 
Slums? Parcel should be addressed: The Rev. F. W. 
Chudleigh, East End Mission, Stepney Central Hall, 
Commercial Road, London, E. 1 


APPEALS 








] AST END MISSION.—15,000 CHILDREN trom 
4 homes of poverty in East End slums will, this 
summer, be given A DAY’S HOLIDAY at the Seaside 
or in the Country. 2s. pays for one child, giving him, or 
her, twelve hours’ happiness. BETWEEN 500 and 600 
of the most DELICATE and SICKLY BOYS and GIRLS 
will be sent to a Holiday Home for a fortnight at a cost 
of 30s. each. Thousands of tired-out mothers and old 
people will also be given a holiday. STEPNEY IS 
LONDON’S MOST OVERCROWDED AND POOREST 
BOROUGH. Please send -generous help. Contribu- 
tions, greatly needed, thankfully acknowledged by the 
Rev. F. W. Chudleigh, Kast End Mission, Stepney 
Central Hall, Commercial Koad, London, E. 1. 





= WO little sisters (ladies), homeless, need much help, 
for clothes and for all fees at school, where very 

happy. £12 a term at least much needed. All 

particulars.—Hutton, Box 1638, Spectator. 








APPOINTMENTS, 


WwW EST 


APPOINTMENT OF ORGANIZING 


&e., VACANT AND 
ED 


fALN 





RIDING OF YORKSHIRE 
COMMUNITY COUNCIL, 


RURAL 


SECRETARY. 


This newly est ablished ‘Coune ‘il invites applications for 
appointment as iull-time Organizing Secretary. The 
purpose of a Kural Community Council is to bring more 
closely together the various organizations in a County 
whose aim is to improve conditions, widen interests and 
develop initiative in rural areas, Organizing ability, 
physical fitness, and the energy necessary for pioneer 
work are essential qualifications. The Organizing 
Secretary will be required, as part of the duties of the 
appointment, to act also as Assistant Secretary of the 
West Riding Branch of the National Playing Fields 
Association. Age not to exeeed 45. Commencing 
salary £450 to £500 per annum according to qualifications 
and experience. Form of application and further 
particulars may be obtained from the Honorary Secretary 
(pro tem.), J. H. HALLAM, Education Officer, County 
Hall, Wakefield. Last date for receipt of applications, 
September 20th, 1930. 














SECRETARIAL AND TRAINING 
COLLEGES 


SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 
FOR EDUCATED GIRLS. 
Careful Modern Training, culminating in First-class 
POSTS on Completion. No Waiting. 





Four EXHIBITLONS Granted Annually to help 
clever girls, Please ask for details. 

MODERN LANGUAGES, French, German, and 
Spanish, and the SHORTHAND of each language 
Taught Commercially. 

MISS MILDRED RANSOM 
BANK CHAMBERS, 197 EDGWARE ROAD, W. 2 


Paddington 6302. 





YAREERS FOR EDUCATED PUPLLS.-—Praining to 

/ all branches of the secretarial, journalistic and ad- 
ministrative professions, Languages. <A few vacancies 
which qualify for first-class appointments.—Central 
Employment Bureau, 54 Russell Square, W.C. 1. 


| IVERPOOL PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
4 The Course covers three years. New students 
can enter in October and January.—Prospectus sent on 
applic ation to Secretary. 








SECRETARIAL AND BUSINESS 
TRAINING. 


Kensington College, because of the extremely high 
standard attained by its students, always has more 
applications for trained Secretaries than it can meet. 
This is at once a tribute to the success of the methods 
employed and a pointer for those who wish to make a 
sueressiul start in business. The College makes a 
speciality of languages and foreign shorthand and gives 
a written guarantee to provide every student with a 
good salaried — - completion of training. 

Mr. MuNrorD, Director, 


KENSINGTON. COLLE GE, 


fie— VMETAFIT 
LADIES’ SHOE 


means eee) ene tg 
Gives proper | 
support in the: 


EXTREME | 
COMFORT VITAL spor, 


The METAFIT corresponds to the natural 

irch of the foot, giving a bracing effect 43 
without resorting to metal shanks. ‘This 
scientific improvement banishes the 
sense of weariness so often asso- 
ciated with ill-fitting Footwear. 
The ‘ FIFE’ METAFIT Strap 
and Buckle Model is an ideal 
walking shoe in super- 
grade quality Black and 





























3rown = =Willow Calf. 
Uppers preteens. A 
stitched and punched. 
Double sole of super 


quality, heel 1} inches, 
for walking comfort, 


Order No. 
M. 684, 
Black. 
Order No. 


vot 36/6 


¢ The 


Vital Spor 


35/- 


Proper support 


Brown. 4 

in the Vita 
Order hy spot means 
Post. If de- x fatigue elimi 
sired you can Full nated, as shoe 
order C.O.D. Catalogue 


Pres and foot work 
i together in per- 


A. T. HOGG C FIFE *) Ltd., pct harmony 
91 Strathmiglo, FIFE. 





UTOMOBILE ENGINEERING TRAINING COL- 
x LEGE, Chelsea, London, $.W.3. (Day and Resi- 
dential.)—Founded specially to train boys of good 
education for the Automobile Industry. The curriculum 
combines an essentially practical modern works’ experi- 
ence with training in administration. Appointments 
for qualified students. Candidates will be accepted for 
Probationary Terms. Syllabus from HEADMASTER. 











LECTURES, SCHOLARSHIPS, &c. 


EC K COLLEGE 
(University of London). 

Principal : GEORGE SENTER, D.Se.,  Ph.D., 

Y.1.C. Evening Courses for the Degrees of the Univer: 
sity of London in the Faculties of Arts, Science and Laws. 
Courses in Classical French, English, German and Italian 
tATURE and LANGUAGE. Open to Non- 
ty Students. Studentships to the value of over 
awarded annually to students of the College. 
by post 1s. 4d. Prospectus free.—Vor full 





o> 






£800 arc 
Calendar 1s., 





partic ulars apply to the Secretary, Birkbeck College, 
Ketter Lane, H.C. 4. 
EAN CLOSE SCHOOL, CHELTENHAM. 


] Head-Master: P. Bourton, M.A., formerly Head of 
the Physics and Engineering Dept. of Oundle School. 


Public School represented on ~Head-Masters’ Con- 
ference. Toarders only, ages 8—19. Separate Pre- 
paratory Department. Scholarships £80 to £25 per 


annum awarded by examination in June. Exhibitions 
£30 per annum available cach term for sons of clergy. 
See Public Schools Year Book. 





oe BEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE. COL- 
LEGE FOR TEACHERS AND PREPARATORY 
-~ pear GROVE HOUSE, ROKHAMPTON LANE, 
15. DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, COLET 


G ADE NS, W. KENSINGTON, W.14.. Chairman, 
Cc. G. Montefiore, D.D., M.A. Principal: Miss E. E. 
Lawrence.—lor information concerning Scholarships 


Loan Fund, and Grant from the Board of Education, 
apply to the SECRETARY. 





HOLLOWAY COLLEGE 


R OYAL 
(University of London) 


Principal =... Miss EK. C, Hiaatns, B.A. 
The Michaelmas Term commences on Thursday, 
October 2nd, 1930. The College prepares women 


students for the London Degrees in Science and Arts. 
Ten Entrance Scholarships, from £40 to £80 a year, and 











—_——. 
pre tNCH.—To meet the demand of parents seeking a 

comfortable home in which their sons may, follow. 
ing upon their Public School education, receive the best 
tuition in the French Language, Mr. Walter W atney, an 
ex-Public School man, born in France, founded in 1925 
an establishment, 45. miles from Paris, on the best 
University lines. For this purpose the Chateau de 
Boulains, situated 12 miles from Fontainebleau, with 
700 acres of wooded land, was acquired. Here, ‘under 
idcal conditions, students receive the best instruction j in 
French from highly qualified Resident French Professors, 
Monthly examinations and progress reported. Only 
French spoken (compulsory). Ages, 16 to 20. Riding, 
tennis, golf, shooting, fishing, &c., &c. Open only to ex- 
Public School men. Students wishing to prepare for 
Responsions, Cambridge Previous, London  Matric., 
College Entrance are coached by Resident English 
Graduates. The acceptance of a student is subject to a 
personal interview with him, and no application can be 
considered unless it is strongly supported by the candi- 
date’s former Housemaster. A list of references (names 
of parents of past pupils) and a Prospectus will be for- 
warded on request.—Apply, W. 8. Watney, Valence-en- 


Brie (S.-et-M.). 
CANTERBURY, 





1. EDMUND’S SCHOOL, —Fully 
iY equipped Public School on a splendid site of 60 
acres, overlooking the City. Very healthy situation. 
Separate Junior School. Preparation for Universities, 
Army, &c. For prospectus write to Rev. Canon W. E, 
Burnside, M.A., Head-Master. 


SS EKDWARD’S SCHOOL.—A Scholarship Examina- 
iN tion will be held in June, 1931. Scholarships are 
two each of £100, £70, and £50, and several exhibitions 





of £30. The Major Scholarship of £100 may not be 
awarded if candidates do not show sufficient merit, 


Candidates must be under 14 on May Ist. There are 
also Bursaries of £30 for sons of clergy. —Further informa- 
tion can be obtained from the Bursar, St. Edward’s 
School, Oxford. 


‘ Gns. term. 
2() (Thanet). 








Few vac. Good Home.—Prep. School 
—Headmaster, BM/MCP, London, W.C. 








CO-EDUCATION 








AK TREE SCHOOL (LTb.), DORKING, SURREY, 
Home and Day School. Girls, 5-14; boys, 5-10. 

Healthy situation. | Preparation for 

Prospectus from HEADMISTRESS, 


( 


Entire charge. 
Public Schools, 








GIRLS’ SCHOCOLS AND COLLEGES 


] ERESFORD HOUSE SCHOOL, 
cognized by Board of Education. Preparation for 
all exams. to University entrance standard. Mod. fees. 


VIRLS’ RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL, The Grove, near 

XJ Watford, Herts. Magnificent situation, 200 acre 
park, Small classes. Exam. centre. Domestic science 
branch. School ponies. Entire charge. Parents will 
testify to care and individual interest. Fees, £42 termly, 
tgp too OXNHEY LAN K, 

_ Principal, Miss WALLIS. Private 





Hastbourne.—Re- 








WATFORD. 
Residential 








School for Girls. ‘Tele. ** Watford 616.” 

N ILTON MOUNT COL LEGE, WORTH PARK, 

P THREE BRIDGES, SUSSEX. 

A FREE CHURCH BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
(Founded 187 1.) 


Head-Mistress : Mrs. D. M. HENMAN, M.A. 
For details of fees, entrance scholarships, &c., apply 
to Headmistress, or School Secretary, Rev. A. G. Sleep, 

Memorial Hall, Farringdon Street, London, E.C, 4. 


gg MOUNT COLLEGE.—ENTRANCE 
p| SCHOLARSHIPS.—An Examination will _ be 
held in February, 1931, on the result of which the follow- 
ing scholarships will be awarded :—1. Three value 
£20-£30, for which all girls between the ages of 12 and 
16, except daughters of Congregational Ministers, are 
eligible, 2. Two Mrs. Halley Stewart Scholarships, 
value £25 each, for daughters of Congregational Ministers 
between the ages of 13 and 16. Particulars can be 
obtained from the Head-Mistress. 








ie DUNSTAN’S ABBEY, PLYMOUTH, DEVON.— 
h SCHOOL FOR GIRLS (5-18) (English Church), 
Recognized by Board of Education. Warm climate, sea 





bathing, good food. Fees: Boarders from £75. ‘Day 
scholars from £10.—Apply Sister Superior. 
YT. HELEN’S, COCKERMOUTH.—Recognized by 


i the Board of Education, Principal: Miss WHEELER. 





YT. MARGARET’S SCHOOL, Polmont, Stirlingshire. 
s —tThis school is not a large one and the Girls are 
well cared for, both on the Educational and Health side. 














Bishop’s Road, London, W. several Exhibitions of not more than £35, tenable for C one: ation side 
Telephone : Paddington bid three years, will be offered for competition in March, | Good Grounds | and Playing Fields. Moderate Fees. 
Residential accommodation for girls is available in| 1931. For further particulars, apply to the SecreTaRy, | —Principal, Miss KE. C, Stent. Vice-Principal, Mis3 
the College buildings. Royal Holloway College, Englefield Green, Surrey. E. E, M. Walrond. 
Regd. D y MU E H Trade Mark 
FI H and all pests that prey on _ clothes, 
estroys . upholstery, books, etc. 
From Chemists and Household Stores Everywhere. 
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MICHAEL’S SCHOOL, CIRENCESTER, GLOS. 
(English Church). —Beautiful house and ‘grounds. 
staff.—Apply SISTER-IN-CHARGE. 


YE CLIFF, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.—Boarding 
"| School for Girls, ages 11-18. English Church. 
Recognized by Board of Education: Laboratory, 
Gymnasium, Playing Field. 


S: 


Qualifie d 











M\HE LAURELS, RUGBY.—Private BOARDING 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Graduate staff ; prepara- 
tion for academic and music exaininations ; extensive 
playing grounds, hockey, lacrosse, cricket, tennis, riding, 
swimming ; excellent health record ; ‘individual care. 
Scholarships available.—Apply, the P RINCIPALS. 





ryxUDOR HALL, CHISLEHURST, KENT. Founded 
1850. ‘Thorough education for girls. Languages, 
Music, Art, Domestic Science. Highly qualified staff. 


ee grounds. Fees from 50 guineas. 





FOREIGN SCHOOLS 


-* ITZERLAND—LAUSIANNE, LUTRY. 
b CHATEAU BIENVENUE, * First-class _ finishing 
school tor girls. Languages, Music, Art, Domestic Science. 
summer holidays and winter sports in the Alps. Escort 
rem and to London. inca t Melle Rufer. 


PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 


Kk LOCUTION.—Mr. Chas. Seymour gives private les- 
asons on HOW TO SPEAK extempore. (Bar, Pul- 
Banquet.) Also Voice, Breathing, 

Brochure for’d.—40L Strand, W.C. 2. 
\PEAKING VOICE TRAINED.—Tone, Clear Articu- 
lation ; also Public Speaking, Preparation and Effec- 
tive Delivery, with Fluency, Confidence. Private Lessons. 
—K. E. Besant, 115 Gower Street, W.C.1. Mus. 2843. 














pit, Platform, 
Confidence. 











SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 
THIRTY-THIRD ANNUAL EDITION. 


ea LIST OF SCHOOLS.—An aid to Parents 
in the selection of Schools and Tutors. Crown &vo. 
1,076 pages. Price 5s.; postage 9d. Contains particu- 
lars with illustrations of Preparatory, Private and 
Public Schools for Boys, Tutors, Private and Public 
Schools for Girls, Domestic Science, Secretarial Training, 
and Physical Training Colleg ges, &C, 
ADVICE ALSO GIVEN, FREE OF ALL CHARGE. 
J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, H.C. 4. 





BOARD RESIDENCE (FOREIGN) 














ELLERMAN 

CITY-HALL 

BUCKNALL 
LINES | 


EGYPT SUDAN INDIA 
CEYLON MALAY 
STRAITS PHILIPPINES 


CHINA JAPAN | 
AND 


SOUTH AFRICA 


FAST MODERN PASSENGER 
STEAMERS SPECIALLY ee 
FOR EASTERN SERVIC 


ae PROMENADE DECKS, 


ST ROOMS AND PUBLIC | 
eR NPARTMENTS } 


MODERATE RATES | 
UNSURPASSED CUISINE 





For sailings and full particulars 
apply 
LONDON 
104-106 LEADENHALL ST., E.C.3 | 
Avenue 9340 | 


LIVERPOOL 
TOWER BUILDING, WATER ST. | 
Central 3840 


GLASGOW | 
75 BOTHWELL ST. 
Central 9222 


























‘SCHOOLS AND TUTORS.—Reliable information and 
h advice concerning the most suitable establishments 
will be given free of charge to parents stating their 
requirements (kind of school, age of pupil, locality 
preferred, range of fees, &c.) to Messrs. Truman «& 
Knightley, Ltd., Scholastic Agents, 61 Conduit Street, 
London, W.1. Telephone: Gerrard 3272 (2 lines). 
Publishers of “* SCHOOLS,” the most complete guide to 
schools in existence. Price 2s. 6d., post free 3s. 3d. 


—— FOR BOYS AND) GIRLS. 
\ TUTORS for ALL EXAMS. 

Messrs. J. & J. Paton, having an up-to-date know- 
ledge of the best Schools and Tutors in this COUNTRY 
and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to AID 
PARENTS by sending (free of charge) prospectuses and 
TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION and ADVICE. 

The age of the pupil, district preferred 
and rough idea of tees should be given. 
J.& J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C. 4. Tel.: Mansion House 5053. 





USTRIAN TYROL.— Mountains, pines, Sun, peace, 
flowers.—Miss Anézew, Pension Waldrast, Mieders. 





"SWISS RESORTS 


LUGANO nore BRISTOL 

















ONALD MASSEY, Literary Agent. Good stories. 
&e., required. Send stamp for prospectus to— 
RONALD MASSEY, 108 Victoria Street, London, 8. W.1. 





rYVYPEWRITING.—MSS. 10d. per 1,000. Week-end 
| work undertaken.—Miss Sergeant, 6 ‘Talbot House, 


St. Martin’s Lane, London, W.C.2. Temple Bar 2269, 





‘PE YPEWRITING. Author’s MSS. 11d. 1,000. Testmnls., 
verbitm. + _verbtm. rpts. Elkay Bureau, 213 Le wisham High Rd. 

Ws POLDA YEAR WRITING Stories and Article sone 
£2 0 L.C.A. pupil earns—others £9 per week. £31 
per antl. Why not learn this fase inating hobby by post? 
Specimen Lesson and ‘‘ Guide 5” free from London Col- 
lege of Authorship, 37 (S) Albemarle Street, W. 1—the 
school with a GUARANTEE of SUCCESS. 











rPXHE LESSER PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 

There are a good many perfectly equipped smaller 
Public Schools which give a thoroughly eflicient education 
at a quite reasonable cost. We shall be pleased to send 
FREE OF ALL CHARGE, prospectuses and full in- 
formation of such schools on hearing the age of the boy, 
locality preferred, and rough idea of fees it is desired to 
pay. 

J. & J. PATON, 
Street, London, E.C, 4 





Educational Agents, 143 Cannon 








AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 


] JOR efficient, accurate and cheap typewriting, why not 
send your MSS., «&e., to Miss Grouse, 35 Church 
Avenue, W. 1. 





Street. Shattesbury Gerrard 1542. 





PUBLICATIONS 
‘END YOUR NAME and address on 





post card for 


iN current issue of East End Star. Invaluable for 
Sunday School teachers and Christian workers. Fully 
illustrated. Fascinating stories of East End _ life. 


CHUDLEIGH, 


Printed and pubiished by the Rev. F. W. 
Commercial 


East End Mission, Stepney Central Hall, 
toad, London, E. 1. 








TOURS, Xe. 
an BVENTH WORLD TOUR, Nov. 7th.—Java, Bang- 





kok, Angkor, Japan, Pekin, S.A., &e. Also Nov. 
7th.—_INDIA, BURMA, CEY L ON: oe 8 Bishop, 
F.R.G.S,, 159 Auckland Road, London, 8.E. 19. 





L EARN to write Articles and Stories; make spare 
hours profitable; booklet free-—REGENT IN- 


STITUTE (Dept. 85), Regent House, Palace Gate, W. 8. 


] ITERARY Typewriting carefully & promptly executed 
4 MBS. Is. per 1,000 words. Carbon copy 3d. per 1,000. 
Miss N. McFarlane (C), 44 Elderton Rd., 


SS. TYPED, 1s. per 1,000 words, including carbon 
copy, Accuracy guaranteed. —MoNA STUART, 
i Frewin Road, London, $.W. 18. 


JYREMIER LITERARY AGENCY invites MSS. and 

Photos of every description for negotiation. N« 

reading or placing fees. Commission on results only. 
—Address, 6 Eton Road, Hampstead, London. 





Westclitf-on-Sea. 





/ 











ELLENIC TRAVELLERS’ CLU B.—Autumn Cruise, 
| September 2nd to 22nd, visiting OLYMPIA, 
ZEGINA, ATHENS, CONSTANTINOPLE, COS, 
RHODES, SYRACUSE and PALERMO. — 
3D Albany Courtyard, Piccadilly, London, W. 











APARTMENTS 
ADY desires gentlewoman Paying Guests few weeks. 
L Lovely Cornish coast.—Box 1639, Spectator. 
DAILY (from).—Room, breakfast and hot bath 
5/6 Constant hot water all rooms,—34 Southwich 


phd Cambridge TERRACE, W. 2. 




















Open all year. Beautiful in Autumn—mild, sunny 
Winter. Golf all year. Pleasant easy walks. 
FOR THE TABLE, &e. 

boneless, 10-12 Ib., Is. 1}d. 


4 choice streak, 
per lb. Dairy-fed Hams, 10-12 Ib., 1s. 24d. per 16. 
All rail paid. Full price list 


Smoked or pale dried. 
Bacon Factory, Bristol. 


post free.—E. Miles & Co., 





ARGEST roasting Fowls and Ducklings 7s. 6d. pr., 
4 Michaelmas Geese 7s. ea, Trussed, p. pd. Norah 
Donoghue, The Manor, Rosscarbery, Cork. 








FOR SALE 


( YROSSLEY (1927) 20.9 h.p. 6-cylinder, brown fabric 
Saloon. Taxed, insured. Price, £150. Can be s 
in London by appointment.—Write, Box 1641, 








Spectator. 








TO LET, &e. 


ORTH Cornwall.—Charming small House few weeks 








A mid-Sept. Sea, country, moors.—Box 1640. 
O LET.—Small, partly furnished Office, in best part 
Adelphi, Absolutely quiet. £5 monthly. —House- 

| keeper, 17 Buckingham Street, Adelphi, W.C. 2. 


‘Telephone : Temple Bar 4080 (lu—4). 








WANTED TO PURCHASE 


i IGHEST PRICES PAID for Jewellery, old Gold and 

Silver, Diamonds, Platinum, Antiques, Dental 
Plates (not vulcanite), &e. Any condition; large or 
small quantities ; cash at once ; goods returned if offer 
not satisfactory. Call or post to largest firm of the kind 
in the world.—BENTLEY & CO., 10 Woodstock St,, 
Oxford St., London, W. 1 (facing Marshall & Snelgrove), 











MISCELLANEOUS 











os SALE J1G- SAW PUZZLES, newly cut 
various sizes ; 2s..6d. per 100 pieces. List free.— 
Rev. W. D. Teompson, Grafton Vicarage, York. 
AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own 


Arms, Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated. 
Artistic and original work from £2 2s. Specimens sent 
free.—Henry A. Ward, 57 Mortimer St., London, W. 1. 





t AVE you anything to sell? Readers having any- 

thing to sell, or professional services to offer, are 
invited to bring their announcements to the notice of 
the many thousands of readers of the Spectator. Prepaid 
Classified Advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) 
per insertion, and should reach the Spectator Oifices 


99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, with remittance, 
by Tuesday of cach week. Discounts :—24}°, for 6 
Insertions : 5% for 13: 74% for 26: and 10% for 52. 





I OVERS OF TURKISH TOBACCO buy “ BIZIM” 
4 Cigarettes; delight of the connoisseur. Tobaceo 
matured by nature only; 63. 3d. per 100, post free, 
plain or cork-tipped; 500 for 30s. 9d.; 1,000 for 
£2 17s. 6d.; send order and remittance to the manu- 
facturers of choice, rare, fine Tobaccos.—J. J. FREEMAN 
& CO., LTD., 90 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W.1. 


DE AL SHE TLAND PU LLOVEI RS, Cardigans, &e. 
also all kinds of Shetland Woollies, hand-knitted 
personally for you by expert knitters, plain or in the 
famous “ Fair Isle’ Patterns, from the real soft, cosy, 
elastic native wools. At Shetland prices, FAR LESS THAN 
SHOP PRICE Write for Illustrated Booklet to S282, WM. 
D. JOHNSON, Mid-Yell, Shetlands. 














| EAL Harris & Lewis Tweed. Any length cut. Pat, 
free. James St. Tweed Depot,246 Stornoway Scotland. 





| LAL Shetland hand-knit woollen goods. Jumpers, 
scarves, berets, &c., &c. From stock or knitted to 
own measure ments. "Send for illustrated catalogue to 
Miss M. J. Smith, Midyell, Lerwick. 
OMETHING NEW FOR BAZAARS, &c.—Hand- 
Np) coloured Pottery ; beautiful colouring ; big profits. 
—Rainbow Pottery Co., Dept. “8,” Lindfield, Sussex. 


TONE for = sns.—Write for folder to Ashton 
S & Holmes, Ltd., Pennine Quarries, Macclestield. 














\ JINTER UNDERWEAR AT MAKER’S PRICES 
) direct to you by post. Saves you shillings in the 
¢. Post card brings fllus. Catalogue and FREE 
PATTERNS of lovely “ B.P.”” Woven Underwear, one of 








Britain’s finest brands, in Pure Wool or Mixtures. Any 
style, any size, for Woman, Child and Man. Beautifully 
wit, silky and warm. Guaranteed against shrinkage. 


i ‘omplete satisfaction, or money back.— Write to Birkett 
« Phillips, Ltd., Dept. S, Union Road, Nottingham. 

















TEXAS, MEXICO, 
NEW MEXICO, ARIZONA. 








SPEND YOUR HOLIDAYS 
IN CALIFORNIA, 


RETURN TICKETS AT SPECIAL FA FARES. 


FOUR GREAT SCENIC ROUTES 





ACROSS AMERICA 


In connection with any | 
Atlantic Steamship Line. | 


A. B. REYNOLDSON, General Agent for Gt. Britain. 
SOUTHERN 


PACIFIC LINES, 

49 Leadenhall St., London, E.C. 3; } 

21 | Water St., Liverpool. | 
- | 
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Turning cAutumn Leaves 


Strenuous out-o’-doors summer days are ending—autumn is about to begin. Every Season has its 
own distinct pleasures, and the lengthening evenings conjure up visions of quiet enjoyment with 
an armchair and a book. And many newly-written, newly-bound books are ready for this restful 
recreation and study to come. 

Here is a list of the Medici Society’s new books, all of which will be published before the end of 
this month :— 


THE ODYSSEY OF HOMER. Translated by S. H. Butcher and Andrew Lang. Illustrated 
with 20 plates in colour by W. Russell Flint, A.R.A. Medium 8vo. Cloth gilt. 25/- net. There 
has never been a better translation of Homer. The Odyssey is printed in full. 

TALES FROM CHAUCER. The Canterbury Tales retold in prose by Miss Eleanor Farjeon. 
Illustrated in colour by Russell Flint, A.R.A. Demy 8vo. 7/6 net. 

SOME SUSSEX BYWAYS. By Viscountess Wolseley. Illustrated in colour by Garnet Wolseley. 
F’cap 4to. 15/- net. 

AN OUTLINE HISTORY OF PAINTING IN EUROPE. By S. C. Kaines Smith. With 24 
colour plates and 130 black and white illustrations. Medium 8vo. 21/- net. 

ENGLISH TAPESTRIES OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By H.C. Marillier. 106 
black and white illustrations. Demy 8vo. 12/6 net. 

A HANDFUL OF SOVEREIGNS. By Basildon. Illustrated in colour throughout by Wyndham 
Payne. Demy 8vo. 7/6 net. 

ABOARD THE BONAVENTURE. By Stanley Rogers. Coloured frontispiece and black and 
white illustrations throughout by the author. A stirring tale of adventure for boys. Demy 8vo. 
7/6 net. 

PLOTINUS. Vol. V. Translated from the Greek by Stephen MacKenna and B. S. Page. 
Cr. 4to. 21/- net. 

ST. FRANCIS OF ASSISI. From the French by Abel Bonnard by Florence Simmonds. 
F’cap 8vo. 5/- net. 


THREE DEVOTIONAL BOOKS. 
LITTLE FLOWERS OF ST. FRANCIS. T. Okey’s translation with 6 plates in colour after 


early Italian Masters. F’cap 8vo. 5/- net. 

THE IMITATION OF CHRIST. Thomas a4 Kempis. The complete text with 6 plates in 
colour after the Great Masters. F’cap 8vo. 5/- net. 

THE CONFESSIONS OF ST. AUGUSTINE. With 6 plates in colour after the Great Masters. 
F’cap 8vo. 5/- net. 


* * 
THE COPE. By Gertrude Bone. Illustrated by Stephen Bone. F’cap 8vo. 3/6 net. 
‘* * * 


CHRISTMAS. A collection of old carols by Eleanour Sinclair Rohde. 6 plates in colour. 
F’cap 8vo. 2/6 net. 
Book List in Preparation. 


New Medici ‘Prints 


Space does not permit of the mention of more than a few of the Medici Society’s new prints. 


Two lovely Canalettos from the collection of the Duke of Richmond are proving very popular—“ The City ot 
London from Richmond House” and “ Whitehall from Richmond House.” Both at 40/- each. 

New pictures by modern artists soon to be published include “ The Interior of a Barn,” by Sir George Clausen, 
R.A., at 31/6, and “ Lake Maggiore,” by Adrian Stokes, R.A., at 21/-. 

The perien Medici Print Catalogue, temporarily out of print, is now being enlarged to include the Old Master 
drawings, and will be available again this month. 


THE MEDICI GALLERIES 
7 Grafton Street, Bond Street, W.1 


London: Printed by W. ‘Stuarts AND Sons, Ltp., 98 ware 99 Fetter Lane, E.C. 4, and Published by Tue Srecrator, Lrp., at their Offices, 
No. 99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1.—-Saturday, September 6, 0. 





























